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INTRODUCTION 


SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-84) was born at Lichfield, the 
son of a bookseller, and educated at Lichfield and Stour- 
bridge schools and Pembroke College, Oxford. His 
learning and great reputation are familiar to all; and 
since he lived by his pen, it would be a long task to name 
his writings. Chief of them are his English Dictionary, 
which he made single-handed in a few years; his poems 
on London and the Vanity of Human Wishes; the Rambler, 
the /dler, and Rasselas; Lives of the Poets; an edition of 
Shakespeare; and the Journey to the Western Isles of 
Scotland. A civil list pension of 4300 was given to him 
in 1762, which put him out of the reach of want. 

Johnson’s style was so pronounced as to become a type; 
but in spite of the formality of his literary work, no one 
could express himself with greater simplicity and direct- 
ness. His intellectual power was so great that he could 
do nothing in a trivial way, and his conversations abound 
in sound sense and logic. He seemed to have thought of 
everything; so that no matter what topic was started, he 
was ready with a reasoned disquisition on it. 

His person is probably more familiar to the world than 
any other literary man, partly from Boswell’s descriptions, 
partly from Reynolds’s portraits of him. A very rough 
outside and rude manners covered the most generous 
and magnanimous spirit and the softest of hearts. To be 
unhappy was a sure passport to Johnson’s heart. When 
asked why he troubled about some of his pensioners, often 
most uninviting persons, all he could say was, that if he 
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did not nobody else would. It is this combination of great 
intellect with a noble mind and heart which has made him, 
next to Charles Lamb, the most beloved of all those who 
have written books. 

His nature must have been great indeed to bear the 
close scrutiny of the world in Boswell’s Life. JAMES 
BoswELL (1740-95), a born hero-worshipper, met Johnson 
in 1763, and thenceforward made it the object of his life to 
record every word and deed of his idol. In doing so, no 
doubt Boswell exposes his own little foibles very clearly; 
and it has been the fashion to laugh at him. But laughter, 
unless that kind which is full of sympathy and not without 
respect, is not the proper desert of Boswell. Quite apart 
from the gratitude which all must feel for his imperish- 
able book, Boswell was a man of parts, whose essays in 
letters are not to be despised: his reputation has lately 
been much increased by the discovery of a long series of 
letters. But chiefly he is remarkable for his truthfulness. 
His whole book bears the stamp of truth, whether he 
speaks of others or of himself. That alone would be 
enough to win our respect; and we owe nothing less than 
admiration for his literary skill. Not many men are as 
truthful as Boswell. How many of those could write a 
long book with not one dull page in the whole of it? 
There is no need to select from Boswell’s Johnson. We 
have just taken the part from the time when Boswell 
meets Johnson, and gone on until the printer begged us 
to stop. A few words and paragraphs have been cut out 
for various reasons, and that is all. Our readers may 
rely upon it that the rest is equally good. ; 


THE 
LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


1763-1767 


This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had 
the happiness to obtain the acquaintance of that 
extraordinary man whose memoirs I am now writ- 
ing; an acquaintance which I shall ever esteem as 
one of the most fortunate circumstances in my life. 
Though then but two-and-twenty, I had for several 
years read his works with delight and instruction, 
and had the highest reverence for their authour, 
which had grown up in my fancy into a kind of 
mysterious veneration, by figuring to myself a state 
of solemn elevated abstraction, in. which I supposed 
him to live in the immense metropolis of London. 
Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who passed 
some years in Scotland as a player, and as an in- 
structor in the English language, a man whose 
talents and worth were depressed by misfortunes, 
had given me a representation of the figure and 
manner of DICTIONARY JOHNSON! as he was then 
generally called; and during my first visit to London, 
which was for three months in 1760, Mr. Derrick 


the poet, who was Gentleman’s friend and country- 
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man, flattered me with hopes that he would intro- 
duce me to Johnson, an honour of which I was very 
ambitious. But he never found an opportunity; 
which made me doubt that he had promised to do 
what was not in his power; till Johnson some years 
afterwards told me, ‘‘ Derrick, Sir, might very well 
have introduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, 
and am sorry he is dead.” 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan was 
at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the Eng- 
lish Language and Publick Speaking to large and 
respectable audiences. I was often in his company, 
and heard him frequently expatiate upon Johnson’s 
extraordinary knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, and 
boast of his being his guest sometimes till two or 
three in the morning. At his house I hoped to 
have many opportunities of seeing the sage, as 
Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me I should not be 
disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of- 1762, 
to my surprise and regret I found an irreconcileable 
difference had taken place between Johnson and 
Sheridan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year 
had been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who thought 
slightingly of Sheridan’s art, upon hearing that he 
was also pensioned, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! have they 
given iim a pension? Then it is time for me to give 
up mine.” Whether this proceeded from a moment- 
ary indignation, as if it were an affront to his exalted 
merit that a player should be rewarded in the same 
manner with him, or was the sudden effect of a fit of 
peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, can- 
not be justified. Mr. Sheridan’s pension was granted 
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to him not as a player, but as a sufferer in the 
cause of government, when he was manager of the 
Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high in 
1753. And it must also be allowed that he was a 
man of literature, and had considerably improved the 
arts of reading and speaking with distinctness and 
propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that 
Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander 
Wedderburne, whose sister was married to Sir 
Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bute, who. 
was the favourite of the King; and surely the most 
outrageous Whig will not maintain, that whatever 
ought to be the principle in the disposal of offices, 
a pension ought never to be granted from any bias 
of court connection. Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared 
with Mr. Sheridan the honour of instructing Mr. 
Wedderburne; and though it was too late in life 
for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English 
cadence, yet so successful were Mr. Wedderburne’s 
instructors, and his own unabating endeavours, that 
he got rid of the coarse part of his Scotch atcent,, 
retaining only as much of the ‘‘native wood-note: 
wild”, as to mark his country; which, if any Scotch- 
man should affect to forget, I should heartily despise 
him. Notwithstanding the difficulties which are to 
be encountered by those who have not had the ad- 
vantage of an English education, he by degrees 
formed a mode of speaking, to which Englishmen 
do not deny the praise of elegance. Hence his dis- 
tinguished oratory, which he exerted in his owm 
country as an advocate in the Court of Session, and} 
a ruling elder of the Azrk, has had its fame and/ 
ample reward, in much higher spheres. When I 
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fook back on this noble person at Edinburgh, in 
situations so unworthy of his brilliant powers, and 
behold Lorp LouGHBoROUGH at London, the change 
seems almost like one of the metamorphoses in Ovid; 
and as his two preceptors, by refining his utterance, 
sgave currency to his talents, we may say in the 
words of that poet, ‘‘ Mam vos mutastis”’.} 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable 
‘instance of successful parts and assiduity, because 
it affords animating encouragement to other gentle- 
men of North Britain to try their fortunes in the 
southern part of the island, where they may hope 
to gratify their utmost ambition; and now that we 
are one people by the Union, it would surely be 
illiberal to maintain, that they have not an equal 
title with the natives of any other part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him 
repeated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling 
him what followed, which was, that after a pause 
he added, ‘‘ However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan 
has a pension, for he is a very good man.” Sheri- 
dan could never forgive this hasty contemptuous 
expression. It rankled in his mind; and though 
I informed him of all that Johnson said, and that 
he would be very glad to meet him amicably, he 
positively declined repeated offers which I made, and 
‘once went off abruptly from a house where he and 
‘I were engaged to dine, because he was told that 
‘Dr. Johnson was to be there. I have no sympa- 
‘thetick feeling with such persevering resentment. 
‘It is painful when there is a breach between those 
‘who have lived together socially and cordially; and 
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I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a 
mutual wish that it should be healed. I could per- 
ceive that Mr. Sheridan was by no means satisfied 
with Johnson’s acknowledging him to be a good 
man. That could not soothe his injured vanity. I 
could not but smile, at the same time that I was 
offended, to observe Sheridan in the Zzfe of Swift, 
which he afterwards published, attempting, in the 
writhings of his resentment, to depreciate Johnson, 
by characterising him as ‘‘A writer of gigantick 
fame, in these days of little men”; that very Johnson 
whom he once so highly admired and venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of 
one of his most agreeable resources for amusement 
in his lonely evenings; for Sheridan’s well-informed, 
animated, and bustling mind never suffered conver- 
sation to stagnate; and Mrs. Sheridan was a most 
agreeable companion to an intellectual man. She 
was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet communi- 
cative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing 
hours which I passed with her under the hospitable 
roof of her husband, who was to me a very kind 
friend. Her novel, entitled Memozrs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph, contains an excellent moral, while it incul- 
cates a future state of retribution; and what it 
teaches is impressed upon the mind by a series of 
as deep distress as can affect humanity, in the ami- 
able and pious heroine who goes to her grave un- 
relieved, but resigned, and full of hope of ‘‘ heaven’s 
mercy”. Johnson paid her this high compliment 
upon it: ‘‘I know not, Madam, that you have a 
right, upon moral principles, to make your readers 
suffer so much.” 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a 
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bookseller’s shop in Russel Street, Covent Garden, 
told me that Johnson was very much his friend, and 
came frequently to his house, where he more than 
once invited me to meet him: but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from coming 
to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good under- 
standing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal 
education. Though somewhat pompous, he was an 
entertaining companion; and his literary perform- 
ances have no inconsiderable share of merit. He 
was a friendly and very hospitable man. Both he 
and his wife (who has been celebrated for her beauty), 
though upon the stage for many years, maintained 
an uniform decency of character; and Johnson 
esteemed them, and lived in as easy an intimacy 
with them as with any family which he used to visit. 
Mr. Davies recollected several of Johnson’s remark- 
able sayings, and was one of the best of the many 
imitators of his voice and manner, while relating 
them. He increased my impatience more and more 
to see the extraordinary man whose works I highly 
valued, and whose conversation was reported to be 
so. peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I was 
sitting in Mr. Davies’s back parlour, after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson un- 
expectedly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies. 
having perceived him through the glass door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing towards 
us,—he announced his awful approach to me, some- 
what in the manner of an actor in the part of Ho- 
ratio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance 
of his father’s ghost, ‘“‘ Look, my Lord, it comes ”. 
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I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s 
figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds soon after he had published his Dic¢zonary, 
in the attitude of sitting in his easy chair in deep 
meditation ; which was the first picture his friend did 
for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to 
me, and from which an engraving has been made 
for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, 
and respectfully introduced me to him. { was 
much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against 
the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to 
Davies, ‘‘ Don’t tell where I come from.”—‘‘ From 
Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. ‘‘Mr. Johnson 
(said I}, I do indeed come from Scotland, but I 
cannot help it.” I am willing to flatter myself that 
I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe and con- 
ciliate him, and not as an humiliating abasement at 
the expence of my country. But however that might 
be, this speech was somewhat unlucky; for with that 
quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, he 
seized the expression ‘‘come from Scotland”, which 
I used in the sense of being of that country; and, as 
if I had said that I had come away from it, or left it, 
retorted, ‘‘ That, Sir, I find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen cannot help.” This stroke 
stunned me a good deal; and when we had sat down, 
I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and apprehen- 
sive of what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies: ‘‘ What do you think of Garrick? 
He has refused me an order for the play for Miss 
Williams, because he knows the house will be full, 
and that an order would be worth three shillings.” 
Eager to take any opening to get into conversation 
- with him, I ventured to say, ‘‘O, Sir, I cannot think 
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Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you.’ 
‘‘Sir (said he, with a stern look), I have known 
David Garrick longer than you have done: and I 
know no right you have to talk to me on the subject.” 
Perhaps I deserved this check; for it was rather pre- 
sumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his 
old acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself much 
mortified, and began to think, that the hope which 
I had long indulged of obtaining his acquaintance 
was blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour been 
uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncommonly 
persevering, so rough a reception might have de- 
terred me for ever from making any further attempts. 
Fortunately, however, I remained upon the field not 
wholly discomfited; and was soon rewarded by hear- 
ing some of his conversation, of which I preserved 
the following short minute, without marking the 
questions and observations by which it was produced. 

‘* People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who 
imagine that an authour is greater in private life 
than other men. Uncommon parts require uncom- 
mon opportunities for their exertion. 

‘‘In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of 
real consequence. Great strength or great wisdom 
is of much value to an individual. But in more 
polished times there are people to do everything 
for money; and then there are a number of other 
superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, 
and rank, that dissipate men’s attention, and leave 
no extraordinary share of respect for personal and 
intellectual superiority. This is wisely ordered by 


Providence, to preserve some equality among man- 
kind.” 
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**Sir, this book (Zhe Elements of Criticism, which 
he had taken up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to 
be held in some estimation, though much of it is 
chimerical.” 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary 
boldness attacked publick measures and the royal 
family, he said, ‘‘I think he is safe from the law, 
but he is an abusive scoundrel; and instead of apply- 
ing to my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I would 
send a half a dozen footmen, and have him well 
ducked.” 

‘* The notion of liberty amuses the people of Eng- 
land, and helps to keep off the fedium vite. Whena 
butcher tells you that Azs heart bleeds for hts country, 
he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” 

‘‘Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his 
oratory. Ridicule has gone down before him, and 
I doubt, Derrick is his enemy.} 

‘Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 
outrun his character; but the moment his character 
gets up with him, it is all over.” 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years 
afterwards, when I reminded him of his sarcasm, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, but Derrick has now got a character 
that he need not run away from.” 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn 
away from it by an engagement at another place. 
I had, for a part of the evening, been left alone 
with him, and had ventured to make an observa- 
tion now and then, which he received very civilly; 
so that I was satisfied that though there was a 


1Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, where 
Derrick was Master of the Ceremonies; or, as the phrase is, K1ne. 
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roughness in his manner, there was no ill nature in 
his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, 
and when I complained to him a little of the hard 
blows which the great man had given me, he kindly 
took upon him to console me by saying, ‘‘ Don’t be 
uneasy. I can see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and 
asked him if he thought I might take the liberty of 
waiting on Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the 
Temple. He said I certainly might, and that Mr. 
Jobnson would take it as a compliment. So on 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having been en- 
livened by the witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, 
Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom I had 
passed the morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. 
His Chambers were on the first floor of No. 1, 
Inner Temple Lane, and I entered them with an 
impression given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of 
Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him not 
long before, and described his having ‘‘ found the 
Giant in his den”; an expression which, when I 
came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, 
I repeated to him, and he was diverted at this pic- 
turesque account of himself. Dr. Blair had been 
presented to him by Dr. James Fordyce. At this 
time the controversy concerning the pieces pub- 
lished by Mr. James Macpherson, as translations of 
Ossian, was at its height. Johnson had all along 
denied their authenticity; and, what was still more 
provoking to their admirers, maintained that they 
had no merit. The subject having been introduced 
by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the internal 
evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson 
whether he thought any man of a modern age 
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could have written such poems? Johnson replied, 
*“Yes, Sir, many men, many women, and many 
children.” Johnson, at this time, did not know that 
Dr. Blair had just published a Dissertation, not only 
defending their authenticity, but seriously ranking 
them with the poems of Homer and Virgil; and 
when he was afterwards informed of this circum- 
stance, he expressed some displeasure at Dr. For- 
dyce’s having suggested the topick, and said, ‘I 
am not sorry that they got thus much for their 
pains. Sir, it was like leading one to talk of a 
book, when the authour is concealed behind the 
door.” 

He received me very courteously: but, it must 
be confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, 
and morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His 
brown suit of cloaths looked very rusty: he had on 
a little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too 
small for his head; his shirt-neck and knees of his 
breeches were loose; his black worsted stockings 
ill drawn up; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes 
by way of slippers. But all these slovenly particu- 
larities were forgotten the moment that he began 
to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, 
were sitting with him; and when they went away, 
I also rose; but he said to me, ‘‘ Nay, don’t go.” 
—‘‘Sir (said I), I am afraid that I intrude upon 
you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear 
you.” He seemed pleased with this compliment, 
which I sincerely paid him, and answered, ‘Sir, I 
am obliged to any man who visits me.’—I have 
preserved the following short minute of what passed 
this day. 

‘‘Madness frequently discovers itself merely by 
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unnecessary deviation from the usual modes of the 
world. My poor friend Smart showed the disturb- 
ance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and 
saying his prayers in the street, or in any other 
unusual place. Now although, rationally speaking, 
it is greater madness not. to pray at all, than to 
pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so many 
who do not pray, that their understanding is not 
called in question.” 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher 
Smart, who was confined in a madhouse, he had, 
at another time, the following conversation with 
Dr. Burney.—Burney. ‘‘ How does poor Smart do, 
Sir; is he likely to recover?” JoHNsOoN. ‘‘ It seems 
as if his mind had ceased to struggle with the dis- 
ease; for he grows fat upon it.” BuRNEy. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
Sir, that may be from want of exercise.” JOHNSON. 
‘““No, Sir; he has as much exercise as he used to 
have, for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before 
his confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the 
alehouse; but he was carried back again. I did 
not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
were not noxious to society. He insisted on people 
praying with him; and I'd as lief pray with Kit 
Smart as anyone else. Another charge was, that 
he did not love clean linen; and I have no passion 
forest 

Johnson continued. ‘‘Mankind have a_ great 
aversion to intellectual labour; but even supposing 
knowledge to be easily attainable, more people 
would be content to be ignorant than would take 
even a little trouble to acquire it. . 

‘‘The morality of an action depends on the 
motive from which we act. If I fling half a crown 

(c 171) 
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to a beggar with intention to break his head, and 
he picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physical 
effect is good; but, with respect to me, the action 
is very wrong. So, religious exercises, if not per- 
formed with an intention to please Gop, avail us 
nothing. As our Saviour says of those who per- 
form them from other motives, ‘Verily they have 
their reward’.” 

‘“‘ The Christian religion has very strong evidences. 
It, indeed, appears in some degree strange to reason; 
but in History we have undoubted facts, against 
which, in reasoning a przort, we have more argu- 
ments than we have for them; but then, testimony 
has great weight, and casts the balance. I would 
recommend to every man whose faith is yet un- 
settled, Grotius,—Dr. Pearson,—and Dr. Clarke.” 

Talking of Garrick, he said, ‘‘He is the first 
man in the world for sprightly conversation.” 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me 
to stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at 
four in the afternoon, and seldom came home till 
two in the morning. I took the liberty to ask if 
he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not 
make more use of his great talents. He owned it 
was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the distance of 
many years, my journal of this period, I wonder 
how, at my first visit, I ventured to talk to him 
so freely, and that he bore it with so much indul- 
gence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise 
to favour me with his company one evening at my 
lodgings: and, as I took my leave, shook me cor- 
dially by the hand. It is almost needless ” add,, 

(0171) 
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that I felt no little elation at having now so happily 
established an acquaintance of which I had been so 
long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus 
minutely circumstantial, when it is considered that 
the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most 
valuable acquisition, and laid the foundation of 
whatever instruction and entertainment they may 
receive from my collections concerning the great 
subject of the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13, 
at which time I recollect no part of his conversa- 
tion, except that when I told him I had been te 
see Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, ‘‘Such 
a man, Sir, should be encouraged; for his perfor- 
mances show the extent of the human power in 
one instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of 
the faculties of man. He shows what may be 
attained by persevering application; so that every 
man may hope, that by giving as much applica- 
tion, although perhaps he may never ride three 
horses at a time, or dance upon a wire, yet he 
may be equally expert in whatever profession he 
has chosen to pursue.” 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and 
asked me why I did not come oftener to him. 
Trusting that I was now in his good graces, I 
answered, that he had not given me much encour- 
agement, and reminded him of the check I had 
received from him at our first interview. ‘‘ Poh, 
poh! (said he, with a complacent smile,) never 
mind these things. Come to me as often as you 
can. I shall be glad to see you.” 


I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was 
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the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, where he loved to 
sit up late, and I begged I might be allowed to 
pass an evening with him there soon, which he 
promised I should. A few days afterwards I met 
him near Temple Bar, about one o'clock in the 
morning, and asked him if he would then go to 
the Mitre. ‘‘ Sir (said he), it is too late; they won’t 
let us in. But Ill go with you another night with 
all my heart.” 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of 
life had just taken place; for instead of procuring 
a commission in the Foot-guards, which was my 
own inclination, I had, in compliance with my 
father’s wishes, agreed to study the law, and was 
soon to set out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of 
an excellent Civilian in that University, and then to 
proceed on my travels. Though very desirous of 
obtaining Dr. Johnson’s advice and instructions on 
the mode of pursuing my studies, I was at this 
time so occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated, 
by the amusements of London, that our next meet- 
ing was not till Saturday, June 25, when happen- 
ing to dine at Clifton’s eating-house, in Butcher- 
row, I was surprised to perceive Johnson come in 
and take his seat at another table. The mode of 
dining, or rather being fed, at such houses in 
London, is well known to many to be particularly 
unsocial, as there is no ordinary, or united com- 
pany, but each person has his own mess, and is 
under no obligation to hold any intercourse with 
anyone. A liberal and full-minded man, however, 
who loves to talk, will break through this churlish 
and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish gen- 
tleman got into a dispute concerning the cause of 
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some part of mankind being black. ‘Why, Sir 
(said Johnson), it has been accounted for in three 
ways: either by supposing that they are the pos- 
terity of Ham, who was cursed; or that Gop at 
first created two kinds of men, one black and an- 
other white; or that by- the heat of the sun the 
skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. 
This matter has been much canvassed among 
naturalists, but has never been brought to any 
certain issue.” What the Irishman said is totally 
obliterated from my mind; but I remember that he 
became very warm and intemperate in his expres- 
sions: upon which Johnson rose, and quietly walked 
away. When he had retired, his antagonist took 
his revenge, as he thought, by saying, ‘‘ He has a 
most ungainly figure, and an affectation of pom- 
posity unworthy of a man of genius.” 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. 
I followed him, however, and he agreed to meet 
me in the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, 
and we went thither at nine. We had a good 
supper, and port wine, of which he then sometimes 
drank a bottle. The orthodox High Church sound 
of the Mirre,—the figure and manner of the cele- 
brated SAMUEL JOHNSON,—the extraordinary power 
and precision of his conversation, and the pride 
arising from finding myself admitted as his com- 
panion, produced a variety of sensations, and a 
pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever 
before experienced. I find in my Journal the follow- 
ing minute of our conversation, which, though it 
will give but a very faint notion of what passed, is, 
in some degree, a valuable record; and it will be 
curious in this view, as showing how habitual to 
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his mind were some opinions which appear in his 
works. 

‘*Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a block- 
head; but by arrogating to himself too much, he 
was in danger of losing that degree of estimation 
to which he was entitled. His friends gave out 
that he zw¢tended his birthday Odes should be bad: 
but that was not the case, Sir; for he kept them 
many months by him, and a few years before he 
died he showed me one of them, with great solicitude 
to render it as perfect as might be, and I made 
some corrections, to which he was not very willing 
to submit. I remember the following couplet in 
allusion to the King and himself: 

‘ Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing.’ 


Sir, he had ‘heard something of the fabulous tale 
of the wren sitting upon the eagle’s wing, and he 
had applied it to a linnet. Cibber’s familiar style, 
however, was better than that which Whitehead 
has assumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. 
Whitehead is but a little man to inscribe verses to 
players.” 

I did not presume to controvert this censure, 
which was tinctured with his prejudice against 
players, but I could not help thinking that a drama- 
tick poet might with propriety pay a compliment 
to an eminent performer, as Whitehead has very 
happily done in his verses to Mr. Garrick. 

“‘ Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He 
has not a bold imagination, nor much command of 
‘words. The obscurity in which he has involved 
himself will not persuade us that he is sublime. 


” 
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His Elegy in a Churchyard has a happy selection 
of images, but I don’t like what are called his great 
things. His ode which begins 


‘Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
Confusion on thy banners wait!’ 


has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging 
into the subject all at once. But such arts as these 
have no merit, unless when they are original. We 
admire them only once; and this abruptness has 
nothing new in it. We have had it often before. 


Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny Arm- 
strong: 


‘Ts there ever a man in all Scotland, 
From the highest estate to the lowest degree,’ &c. 


And then, Sir, 


‘Yes, there is a man in Westmorland 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.’ 


There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. 
You have no previous narration to lead you to it. 
—The two next lines in that ode are, I think, very 
good: 

‘Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state ’.” 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion 

of Gray’s poetry was widely different from mine, and 
I believe from that of most men of taste, by whom it 
is with justice highly admired, there is certainly 
much absurdity in the clamour which has been 
raised, as if he had been culpably injurious to the 
merit of that bard, and had been actuated by envy. 
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Alas! ye little short-sighted criticks, could Johnson 
be envious of the talents of any of his contem- 
poraries? That his opinion on this subject was 
what in private and in publick he uniformly ex- 
pressed, regardless of what others might think, we 
may wonder, and perhaps regret; but it is shallow 
and unjust to charge him with expressing what he 
did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to 
avail myself of the opportunity which I fortunately 
had of consulting a sage, to hear whose wisdom, I 
conceived, in the ardour of youthful imagination, 
that men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intel- 
lectual improvement would gladly have resorted 
from distant lands;—I opened my mind to him 
ingenuously, and gave him a little sketch of my 
life, to which he was pleased to listen with great 
attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly 
in the principles of religion, I had for some time been 
misled into a certain degree of infidelity; but that I 
was come now to a better way of thinking, and was 
fully satisfied of the truth of the Christian revelation, 
though I was not clear as to every point considered 
to be orthodox. Being at all times a curious exa- 
miner of the human mind, and pleased with an un- 
disguised display of what had passed in it, he called 
to me with warmth, ‘‘Give me your hand; I have 
taken a liking to you.” He then began to descant 
upon the force of testimony, and the little we could 
know of final causes; so that the objections of, 
why was it so? or why was it not so? ought not 
to disturb us: adding, that he himself had at one 
period been guilty of a temporary neglect of reli- 
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gion, but that it was not the result of argument, 
but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 
I was agreeably surprised when he expressed the 
following very liberal sentiment, which has the ad- 
ditional value of obviating an objection to our holy 
religion, founded upon the discordant tenets of 
Christians themselves: ‘‘ For my part, Sir, I think 
all Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree 
in the essential articles, and that their differences are 
trivial, and rather political than religious.” 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, ‘‘Sir, I 
make a distinction between what a man may experi- 
ence by the mere strength of his imagination, and 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, 
suppose I should think that I saw a form, and heard 
a voice cry, ‘Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, 
and unless you repent you will certainly be punished ;’ 
my own unworthiness is so deeply impressed upon 
my mind, that I might zaagzne I thus saw and heard, 
and therefore I should not believe that an external 
communication had been made to me. But if a form 
should appear, and a voice should tell me that a par- 
ticular man had died at a particular place, and a par- 
ticular hour, a fact which I had no apprehension of, 
nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with all its 
circumstances, should afterwards be unquestionably 
proved, I should, in that case, be persuaded that I 
had supernatural intelligence imparted to me.” 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and 
fair statement of Johnson's way of thinking upon the 
question, whether departed spirits are ever permitted 
to appear in this world, or in any way to operate 
upon human life. He has been ignorantly misre- 
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presented as weakly credulous upon that subject; 
and, therefore, though I feel an inclination to disdain 
and treat with silent contempt so foolish a notion 
concerning my illustrious friend, yet as I find it has 
gained ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real 
fact then is, that Johnson had a very philosophical 
mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, as 
to make him submit his understanding to what was 
authentically proved, though he could not compre- 
hend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he was 
willing to inquire into the truth of any relation of 
supernatural agency, a general belief of which has 
prevailed in all nations and ages. But so far was he 
from being the dupe of implicit faith, that he examined 
the matter with a jealous attention, and no man was 
more ready to refute its falsehood when he had dis- 
covered it. Churchill in his poem entitled ‘‘The 
Ghost”’, availed himself of the absurd credulity im- 
puted to Johnson, and drew a caricature of him under 
the name of ‘‘Pomposo”’, representing him as one 
of the believers of the story of a Ghost in Cock Lane, 
which, in the year 1762, had gained very general 
credit in London. Many of my readers, I am con- 
vinced, are to this hour under an impression that 
Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It will there- 
fore surprise them a good deal when they are in- 
formed upon undoubted authority, that Johnson was 
one of those by whom the imposture was detected. 
The story had become so popular, that he thought it 
should be investigated; and in this research he was 
assisted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop 
of Salisbury, the great detecter of impostures; who 
informs me, that after the gentlemen who went and 
examined into the evidence were satisfied of its falsity, 
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Johnson wrote in their presence an account of it, which 
was published in the newspapers and Gentleman's 
Magazine, and undeceived the world. 

Our conversation proceeded. ‘‘ Sir (said he), I am 
a friend to subordination, as most conducive to the 
happiness of society. There is a reciprocal pleasure 
in governing and being governed.” 

‘«Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have 
as an author, and he is a very worthy man too. He 
has been loose in his principles, but he is coming 
right.” 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of ‘‘ ELvira”, which 
had been acted the preceding winter at Drury Lane, 
and that the Honourable Andrew Erskine, Mr. 
Dempster, and myself, had joined in writing a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘‘ Critical Strictures” against it. That 
the mildness of Dempster’s disposition had, however, 
relented; and he had candidly said, ‘‘ We have hardly 
a right to abuse this tragedy; for bad as it is, how 
vain should either of us be to write one not near so 
good”. Jonnson. ‘‘Why no, Sir; this is not just 
reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, though you 
cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter who 
has made you a bad table, though you cannot make 
a table. It is not your trade to make tables.” 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to 
which I was heir, he said, ‘‘ Sir, let me tell you, that 
to be a Scotch landlord, where you have a number 
of families dependent upon you, and attached to you, 
is, perhaps as high a situation as humanity can arrive 
at. A merchant upon the ’Change of London, with 
a hundred thousand pounds, is nothing; an English 
Duke, with an immense fortune, is nothing: he has 
no tenants who consider themselves as under his 
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patriarchal care, and who wiil follow him to the field 
upon an emergency.” 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had 
been formed upon what he had heard of the High- 
land Chiefs; for it is long since a lowland landlord 
has been so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he 
has little more influence over his tenants than an 
English landlord; and of late years most of the High- 
land Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well known, 
the princely power which they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded: ‘‘ Your going abroad, Sir, and 
breaking off idle habits, may be of great importance 
to you. I would go where there are courts and 
learned men. There is a good deal of Spain that has 
not been perambulated. I would have you go thither. 
A man of inferior talents to yours may furnish us 
with useful observations upon that country.” His 
supposing me, at that period of life, capable of writ- 
ing an account of my travels that would deserve to 
be read, elated me not a little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether this 
faithful detail of his frankness, complacency, and 
kindness to a young man, a stranger and a Scotch- 
man, does not refute the unjust opinion of the harsh- 
ness of his general demeanour. His occasional re- 
proofs of folly, impudence, or impiety, and even the 
sudden sallies of his constitutional irritability of 
temper, which have been preserved for the poignancy 
of their wit, have produced that opinion among those 
who have not considered that such instances, though 
collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small volume, and 
read over in a few hours, were, in fact, scattered 
through a long series of years: years, in which his 
time was chiefly spent in instructing and delighting 
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mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
piety to Gop, and goodwill to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired 
much knowledge, and asked his advice as to my 
studies. He said, ‘‘ Don’t talk of study now. I will 
give you a plan; but it will require some time to con- 
sider of it.” ‘It is very good in you (I replied), to 
allow me to be with you thus. Had it been foretold 
to me some years ago that I should pass an evening 
with the author of the RAMBLER, how should I 
have exulted!’’ What I then expressed was sincerely 
from the heart. He was satisfied that it was, and 
cordially answered, ‘‘Sir, I am glad we have met. 
I hope we shall pass many evenings, and mornings 
too, together.” We finished a couple of bottles of 
port, and sat till between one and two in the morn- 
ing. ; 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the account 
of ‘‘Telemachus, a Mask”, by the Reverend George 
Graham, of Eton College. The subject of this beauti- 
ful poem was particularly interesting to Johnson, who 
had much experience of ‘‘the conflict of opposite 
principles”, which he describes as ‘‘ The contention 
between pleasure and virtue, a struggle which will 
always be continued while the present system of 
nature shall subsist; nor can history or poetry exhibit 
more than pleasure triumphing over virtue, and virtue 
subjugating pleasure”. 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in 
this narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers 
in some degree acquainted with his singular character. 
He was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary with 
Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not 
then give much promise of future celebrity. He, 
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however, observed to Mr. Malone, that **though he 
made no great figure in mathematicks, which was a 
study in much repute there, he could turn an Ode of 
Horace into English better than any of them”. He 
afterwards studied physick at Edinburgh, and upon 
the Continent: and I have been informed, was en- 
abled to pursue his travels on foot, partly by demand- 
ing at Universities to enter the lists as a disputant, 
by which, according to the custom of many of them, 
he was entitled to the premium of a crown, when 
luckily for him his challenge was not accepted; so 
that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he dzsputed 
his passage through Europe. He then came to Eng- 
land, and was employed successively in the capacities 
of an usher to an academy, a corrector of the press, 
a reviewer, and a writer for a newspaper. He had 
sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the acquaint- 
ance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually en- 
larged by the contemplation of such a model. To 
me and many others it appeared that he studiously 
copied the manner of Johnson, though, indeed, upon 
a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with 
his name, though it was pretty generally known that 
one Dr. Goldsmith was the authour of ‘‘An Enquiry 
into the present State of polite Learning in Europe”, 
and of ‘‘ The Citizen of the World”, a series of letters 
supposed to be written from London by a Chinese. 
No man had the art of displaying with more advan- 
tage as a writer, whatever literary acquisitions he 
made. ‘‘Wzhil quod tetigit non ornavit.”! His mind 
resembled a fertile, but thin soil. There was a quick, 
but not a strong vegetation, of whatever chanced to 

1 He adorned all that he touched. 
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be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. 
The oak of the forest did not grow there: but the ele- 
gant shrubbery and the fragrant parterre appeared in 
gay succession. It has been generally circulated and 
believed that he was a mere fool in conversation; 
but, in truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He 
had, no doubt, a more than common share of that 
hurry of ideas which we often find in his countrymen, 
and which sometimes produces a laughable confusion 
in expressing them. He was very much what the 
French call wn étourdi, and from vanity and an eager 
desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, he fre- 
quently talked carelessly without knowledge of the 
subject, or even without thought. His person was 
short, his countenance coarse and vulgar, his deport- 
ment that of a scholar awkwardly affecting the easy 
gentleman. Those who were in any way distinguished, 
excited envy in him to so ridiculous an excess, that 
the instances of it are hardly credible. When accom- 
panying two beautiful young ladies with their mother 
on a tour in France, he was seriously angry that more 
attention was paid to them than to him; and once at 
the exhibition of the Fantoccinz in London, when those 
who sat next him observed with what dexterity a 
puppet was made to toss a pike, he could not bear 
that it should have such praise, and exclaimed with 
some warmth, ‘‘ Pshaw! I can do it better myself”. 
He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized; 
but his affections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His 
desire of imaginary consequence predominated over 
his-attention to truth. When he began to rise into 
notice, he said he had a brother who was Dean of 
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Durham, a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonder- 
ful how he should have been so inconsiderate as to 
hazard it. He boasted to meat this time of the power 
of his pen in commanding money, which I believe 
was true in a certain degree, though in the instance 
he gave he was by no means correct. He told me 
that he had sold a novel for four hundred pounds. 
This was his Vicar of Wakefield. But Johnson in- 
formed me, that he had made the bargain for Gold- 
smith, and the price was sixty pounds. ‘‘And, Sir 
(said he), a sufficient price too, when it was sold; for 
then the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, 
as it afterwards was, by his Zraveller; and the book- 
seller had such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, 
that he kept the manuscript by him a long time, and 
did not publish it till after the Zravel/er had appeared. 
Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth more 
money.” 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely 
misstated the history of Goldsmith’s situation and 
Johnson’s friendly interference, when this novel was 
sold. I shall give it authentically from Johnson’s 
Own exact narration: 

“‘T received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it 
was not in his power to come to me, begging that I 
would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him 
a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I 
accordingly went as soon as I was drest, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at 
which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that 
he had already changed my guinea, and had got a 
bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the 
cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and 
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began to talk to him of the means by which he might 
be extricated. He then told me that he had a novel 
ready for the press, which he produced to me. I 
looked into it, and saw its merit; told the landlady I 
should soon return, and having gone to a bookseller, 
sold it for sixty pounds. _ I brought Goldsmith the 
money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating 
his landlady in a high tone for having used him so 
i.” 

My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the 
1st of July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped 
at the Mitre. I was before this time pretty well 
acquainted with Goldsmith, who was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Gold- 
smith’s respectful attachment to Johnson was then 
at its height; for his own literary reputation had not 
yet distinguished him so much as to excite a vain 
desire of competition with his great Master. He had 
increased my admiration of the goodness of Johnson’s 
heart, by incidental remarks in the course of con- 
versation, such as, when I mentioned Mr. Levet, 
whom he entertained under his roof, ‘‘ He is poor 
and honest, which is recommendation enough to 
Johnson”; and when I wondered that he was very 
kind to a man of whom I had heard a very bad char- 
acter, ‘‘ He is now become miserable, and that insures 
the protection of Johnson”’. 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I 
suppose from an affectation of paradox, ‘‘ that know- 
ledge was not desirable on its own account, for it 
often was a source of unhappiness”. JOHNSON. 
‘* Why, Sir, that knowledge may in some cases pro- 
duce unhappiness, I allow. But, upon the whole, 
knowledge, er se, is certainly an object which every 
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man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he 
may not take the trouble necessary for attaining it.” 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and: 
biographical writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, 
‘*Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and has 
a good share of imagination. His ‘ Hermippus Re- 
divivus’ is very entertaining, as an account of the 
Hermetick philosophy, and as furnishing a curious 
history of the extravagances of the human mind. If 
it were merely imaginary, it would be nothing at all: 
Campbell is not always rigidly careful of truth in his 
conversation; but I do not believe there is anything 
of this carelessness in his books. Campbell is a good 
man, a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in 
the inside of a church for many years; but he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat. This 
shows that he has good principles. I used to go 
pretty often to Campbell’s on a Sunday evening till 
I began to consider that the shoals of Scotchmerm 
who flocked about him might probably say, when 
anything of mine was well done, ‘Ay, ay, he has: 
learnt this of CAWMELL!’” 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill's 
poetry, observing, that ‘‘it had a temporary cur-- 
rency, only from its audacity of abuse, and being 
filled with living names, .that it would sink into 
oblivion’. I ventured to hint that he was not quite 
a fair judge, as Churchill had attacked him violently.. 
Jounson. ‘‘Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. He: 
did not attack me violently till he found I did not: 
like his poetry; and his attack on me shall not pre-- 
vent me from continuing to say what I think of him,, 
from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to 
resentment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead 

(c 171) 3 
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at first, and I will call him a blockhead still. How- 
ever, I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion 
of him now, than I once had; for he has shown more 
fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is a tree 
that cannot produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. 
But, Sir, a tree that produces a great many crabs is 
better than a tree which produces only a few.” 

In this depreciation of Churchill’s poetry I could 
not agree with him. It is very true that the greatest 
part of it is upon the topicks of the day, on which 
account, as it brought him great fame and profit at 
the time, it must proportionably slide out of the 
publick attention as other occasional objects suc- 
ceed. But Churchill had extraordinary vigour both 
of thought and expression. His portraits of the 
players will ever be valuable to the true lovers of 
the drama; and his strong caricatures of several 
eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten by the 
‘curious. Let me add, that there are in his works 
many passages which are of a general nature; and his 
‘*Prophesy of Famine” is a poem of no ordinary merit. 
It is, indeed, falsely injurious to Scotland; but there- 
fore may be allowed a greater share of invention. 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque 
“*Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, adapted to the ancient 
British musick, viz. the salt-box, the jews-harp, the 
marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or hurdy- 
gurdy, &c.” Johnson praised its humour, and seemed 


much diverted with it. He repeated the following 
passage: 


“In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 
And clattering and battering and clapping combine; 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds.” 
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I mentioned the periodical paper called ‘‘ THz Con- 
NOISSEUR”’. He said it wanted matter.—No doubt 
it had not the deep thinking of Johnson’s writings. 
But surely it has just views of the surface of life, 
and a very sprightly manner. His opinion of THE 
WoRLD was not much higher than of THE Con- 
NOISSEUR. 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in 
which I am obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conversation 
at this period. In the early part of my acquaintance 
with him, I was so wrapt in admiration of his extra- 
ordinary colloquial talents, and so little accustomed 
to his peculiar mode of expression, that I found it 
extremely difficult to recollect and record his con- 
versation with its genuine vigour and vivacity. In 
progress of time, when my mind was, as it were, 
strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian e@ther, | 
could with much more facility and exactness, carry 
in my memory and commit to paper the exuberant 
variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time J/zss Williams, as she was then called, 
though she did not reside with him in the Temple 
under his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, had so much of his attention, that he every 
night drank tea with her before he went home, how- 
ever late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a 
proof of his regard for her, but of his own unwilling- 
ness to go into solitude, before that unseasonable 
hour at which he had habituated himself to expect 
the oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, being a privi- 
leged man, went with him this night, strutting away, 
and calling to me with an air of superiority, like that 
of an esoterick over an exoterick disciple of a sage 
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of antiquity, “I go to see Miss Williams”. I con- 
fess, I then envied him this mighty privilege, of 
which he seemed so proud; but it was not long before 
I obtained the same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited John- 
son. He told me he had looked into the poems of a 
pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogil- 
vie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, 
which had lately come out, but could find no thinking 
in them. Boswe tt. ‘‘Is there not imagination in 
them, Sir?’”’ JoHNSON. ‘‘ Why, Sir, there is in them 
what was imagination, but it is no more imagination 
in Azm, than sound is sound in the echo. And his 
diction too is not his own. We have long ago seen 
white-robed innocence, and flower-bespangled meads.”’ 

Talking of London, he observed, ‘‘ Sir, if you wish 
to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, 
you must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets 
and squares, but must survey the innumerable little 
lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions 
of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human habita- 
tions which are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.”—I have often amused 
myself with thinking how different a place London is 
to different people. They, whose narrow minds are 
contracted to the consideration of some one particular 
pursuit, view it only through that medium. A poli- 
tician thinks of it merely as the seat of government 
in its different departments; a grazier, as a vast 
market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a place where 
a prodigious deal of business is done upon ’Change; 
a dramatick enthusiast, as the grand scene of thea- 
trical entertainments; a man of pleasure, as an assem- 
blage of taverns. But the intellectual man is struck 
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with it, as comprehending the whole of human life 
in all its variety, the contemplation of which is inex- 
haustible. 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup 
with me at my lodgings in Downing Street, West- 
minster. But on the preceding night my landlord 
having behaved very rudely to me and some com- 
pany who were with me, I had resolved not to remain 
another night in his house. I was exceedingly uneasy 
at the awkward appearance I supposed I should make 
to Johnson and the other gentleman whom I had 
invited, not being able to receive them at home, and 
being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. I went 
to Johnson in the morning, and talked of it as of 
a serious distress. He laughed, and said, ‘‘Con- 
sider, Sir, how insignificant this will appear a twelve- 
. month hence.”—Were this consideration to be applied 
to most of the little vexatious incidents of life, by which 
our quiet is too often disturbed, it would prevent 
many painful sensations. I have tried it frequently 
with good effect. ‘‘ There is nothing (continued he) 
in this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall be better at 
the Mitre.” I told him that I had been at Sir John 
Fielding’s office, complaining of my landlord, and 
had been informed, that though I had taken my 
lodgings for a year, ] might, upon proof of his bad 
behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without being 
under an obligation to pay rent for any longer time 
than while I possessed them. The fertility of John- 
son’s mind could show itself even upon so small a 
matter as this. ‘‘Why, Sir (said he), I suppose 
this must be the law, since you have been told so 
in Bow Street. But, if your landlord could hold you 
to your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours 
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for a year, you may Certainly use them as you think 
fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guardsmen 
upon him; or you may send the greatest scoundrel 
you can find into your apartments; or you may say 
that you want to make some experiments in natural 
philosophy, and may burn a large quantity of assa- 
foetida in his house.” 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern, 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, 
Mr. Eccles, an Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable 
company I was obliged to Mr. Davies, and the 
Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie, who was desirous of 
being in company with my illustrious friend, while 
I, in my turn, was proud to have the honour of show- 
ing one of my countrymen upon what easy terms 
Johnson permitted me to live with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much 
eagerness, to shzme, and disputed very warmly with 
Johnson against the well-known maxim of the British 
constitution, ‘‘the King can do no wrong;”’ affirm- 
ing, that, ‘‘what was morally false could not be 
politically true; and as the King might, in the exer- 
cise of his regal power, command and cause the 
doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be said, 
in sense and in reason, that he could do wrong.” 
JOHNSON. ‘‘Sir, you are to consider, that in our con- 
stitution, according to its true principles, the King is 
the head, he is supreme: he is above everything, 
and there is no power by which he can be tried. 
Therefore, it is, Sir, that we hold the King can do 
no wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong 
in government may not be above our reach, by being 
ascribed to Majesty. Redress is always to be had 
against oppression, by punishing the immediate 
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agents. The King, though he should command, 
cannot force a Judge to condemn a man unjustly; 
therefore it is the Judge whom we prosecute and 
punish. Political institutions are formed upon the 
consideration of what will most frequently tend to 
the good of the whole, although now and then excep- 
tions may occur. Thus it is better in general that 
a nation should have a supreme legislative power, 
although it may at times be abused. And then, Sir, 
there is this consideration, that z/ the abuse be enor- 
mous, Nature will rise up, and claiming her original 
rights, overturn a corrupt political system.” 1 mark 
this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure, as a 
noble instance of that truly dignified spirit of freedom 
which ever glowed in his heart, though he was 
charged with slavish tenets by superficial observers; 
because he was at all times indignant against that 
false patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that 
unruly restlessness which is inconsistent with the 
stable authority of any good government. 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with 

great fervour, struck me exceedingly, and stirred 
my blood to that pitch of fancied resistance, the 
possibility of which I am glad to keep in mind, but to 
which I trust I never shall be forced. 
_ ‘*Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an. 
historian; for in historical composition, all the 
greatest powers of the human mind are quiescent. 
He has facts ready to his hand; so there is no exer- 
cise of invention. Imagination is not required in any 
high degree; only about as much as is used in the 
lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, 
and colouring, will fit a man for the task, if he can 
give the application which is necessary.” 
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‘‘Bayle’s Dictionary is a very useful work for 
those to consult who love the biographical part of 
literature, which is what I love most.” 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne’s 
reign, he observed, ‘‘I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first 
man among them. He was the most universal 
genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep 
learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison 
was, to be sure, a great man; his learning was not 
profound; but his morality, his humour, and his 
elegance of writing, set him very high.” 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the 
topick of his conversation the praises of his native 
country. He began with saying, that there was very 
rich land around Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had 
studied physick there, contradicted this, very untruly, 
with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where, I sup- 
rpose, he thought himself perfectly safe; for he ob- 
served, that Scotland had a great many noble wild 
prospects. JOHNSON. ‘‘I believe, Sir, you have a 
great many. Norway, too, has noble wild prospects; 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild 
prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high 
road that leads him to England!” This unexpected 
and pointed sally produced a roar of applause. After 
all, however, those who admire the rude grandeur of 
Nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found Johnson surrounded 
with a numerous levee, but have not preserved any 
part of his conversation. On the 14th we had an- 
other evening by ourselves at the Mitre. It happen- 
‘ing to be a very rainy night, I made some common- 
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place observations on the relaxation of nerves and 
depression of spirits which such weather occasioned; 
adding, however, that it was good for the vegetable 
creation. Johnson, who, as we have already seen, 
denied that the temperature of the air had any influ- 
ence on the human frame, answered, with a smile of 
ridicule, ‘‘ Why, yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, 
and for the animals who eat those vegetables, and 
for the animals who eat those animals”. This obser- 
vation of his aptly enough introduced a good supper; 
and I soon forgot, in Johnson’s company, the influ- 
ence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, 
though I had all possible reverence for him, I ex- 
pressed a regret that I could not be so easy with my 
father, though he was not much older than Johnson, 
and certainly however respectable had not more 
learning and greater abilities to depress me. I asked 
him the reason of this. JoHNson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, I 
am a man of the world. I live in the world, and I 
take, in some degree, the colour of the world as it 
moves along. Your father is a Judge in a remote 
part of the island, and all his notions are taken from 
the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a 
struggle between a father and son, while one aims 
at power and the other at independence.” I said, 
I was afraid my father would force me to be a lawyer. 
Jounson. ‘‘Sir, you need not be afraid of his forc- 
ing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; that is 
not in his power. For as the proverb says, ‘One 
man may lead a horse to the water, but twenty 
cannot make him drink’. He may be displeased 
that you are not what he wishes you to be; but 
that displeasure will not go far. If he insists 
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only on your having as much law as is neces- 
sary for a man of property, and then endeavours 
to get you into Parliament, he is quite in the 
right.” 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence 
of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry. I men- 
tioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures 
upon composition, when [| studied under him in the 
College of Glasgow, had maintained the same opinion 
strenuously, and I repeated some of his arguments, 
Jounson. ‘‘Sir, I was once in company with Smith, 
and we did not take to each other; but had I known 
that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me he does, 
I should have HUGGED him.” 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Chris- 
tianity, he said, ‘‘It is always easy to be on the 
negative side. If a man were now to deny that 
there is salt upon the table, you could not reduce 
him to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little 
further. I deny that Canada is taken, and I can 
support my denial by pretty good arguments. The 
French are a much more numerous people than we; 
and it is not likely that they would allow us to take 
it. ‘But the ministry have assured us, in all the 
formality of the Gase¢fe, that it is taken.’—Very true. 
But the ministry have put us to an enormous expense 
by the war in America, and it is their interest to per- 
suade us that we have got something for our money. 
‘But the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who 
were at the taking of it..—Ay, but these men have 
still more interest in deceiving us. They don’t want 
that you should think the French have beat them, 
but that they have beat the French. Now suppose 
you should go over and find that it really is taken, 
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that would only satisfy yourself; for when you come 
home we will not believe you. We will say, you 
have been bribed.—Yet, Sir, notwithstanding all 
these plausible objections, we have no doubt that 
Canada is really ours. Such is the weight of common 
testimony. How much stronger are the evidences 
of the Christian religion?” 

‘‘Tdleness is a disease which must be combated; 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a par- 
ticular plan of study. I myself have never persisted 
in any plan for two days together. A man ought to 
read just as inclination leads him; for what he reads 
as a task will do him little good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day, and so may acquire 
a great deal of knowledge.” 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity 
like his own, reading without a regular plan may be 
beneficial; though even such a man must submit to 
it, if he would attain a full understanding of any of 
the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he 
now accustomed me, that in the course of this even- 
ing I talked of the numerous reflections which had 
been thrown out against him on account of his having 
accepted a pension from his present Majesty. ‘‘Why, 
Sir (said he, with a hearty laugh), it is a mighty 
foolish noise that they make. I have accepted of a 
pension as a reward which has been thought due to 
my literary merit; and now that I have this pension, 
I am the same man in every respect that I have ever 
been; I retain the same principles. It is true, that 
I cannot now curse (smiling) the House of Hanover; 
nor would it be decent for me to drink King James’s 
health in the wine that King George gives me money 
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to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of 
cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking King 
James’s health, are amply overbalanced by three 
hundred pounds a year.” 

There was here, most certainly, an affectation of 
more Jacobitism than he really had; and indeed an 
intention of admitting, for the moment, in a much 
greater extent than it really existed, the charge of 
disaffection imputed to him by the world, merely for 
the purpose of showing how dexterously he could 
repel an attack, even though he were placed in the 
most disadvantageous position; for I have heard 
him declare, that if holding up his right hand would 
have secured victory at Culloden to Prince Charles’s 
army, he was not sure he would have held it up; so 
little confidence had he in the right claimed by the 
house of Stuart, and so fearful was he of the conse- 
quences of another revolution on the throne of Great 
Britain; and Mr. Topham Beauclerk assured me, he 
had heard him say this before he had his pension. 
At another time he said to Mr. Langton, ‘‘ Nothing 
has ever offered, that has made it worth my while 
to consider the question fully”. He, however, also 
said to the same gentleman, talking of King James 
the Second, ‘‘It was become impossible for him to 
reign any longer in this country”. He no doubt had 
an early attachment to the House of Stuart; but his 
zeal had cooled as his reason strengthened. Indeed, 
I heard him once say, ‘‘that after the death of a 
violent Whig, with whom he used to contend with 
great eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated.” 
I suppose he meant Mr. Walmsley. 

Yet there is no doubt that at earlier periods he was 
wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and in- 
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genuity in talking Jacobitism. My much respected 
friend, Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, has 
favoured me with the following admirable instance 
from his Lordship’s own recollection. One day when 
dining at old Mr. Langton’s, where Miss Roberts, his 
niece, was one of the company, Johnson, with his usual 
complacent attention to the fair sex, took her by the 
hand and said, ‘‘ My dear, I hope you are a Jacobite”. 
Old Mr. Langton, who, though a high and steady 
Tory, was attached to the present Royal Family, 
seemed offended, and asked Johnson, with great 
warmth, what he could mean by putting such a 
question to his niece! ‘‘ Why, Sir (said Johnson), 
I meant no offence to your niece, I meant her a great 
compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes in the divine 
right of Kings. He that believes in the divine right 
of Kings believes in a Divinity. A Jacobite believes 
in the divine right of Bishops. He that believes in 
the divine right of Bishops believes in the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, 
a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor a Deist. That 
cannot be said of a Whig; for Whiggism is a nega- 
tion of all principle.” 

He advised me when abroad to be as much as | 
could with the Professors in the Universities, and 
with the Clergy; for from their conversation I might 
expect the best accounts of everything in whatever 
country I should be, with the additional advantage 
of keeping my learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as 
to my travels, Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, 
and palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian 
scenes. He was of Lord Essex’s opinion, who ad- 
vises his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, ‘‘ rather 
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to go a hundred miles to speak with one wise man, 
than five miles to see a fair town”. 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scot- 
land, who affected to be a savage, and railed at all 
established systems. JOHNSON. ‘‘ There is nothing 
surprising in this, Sir. He wants to make himself 
conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogstye, as 
long as you looked at him and called to him to come 
out. But let him alone, never mind him, and he'll 
soon give it over.” 

I added that the same person maintained that 
there was no distinction between virtue and vice. 
Jounson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think 
as he speaks, he is lying; and I see not what honour 
he can propose to himself from having the character 
of a liar. But if he does really think that there is 
no distinction between virtue and vice, why, Sir, 
when he leaves our houses let us count our spoons.” 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of 
Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had contributed 
much to increase my high opinion of Johnson, on 
account of his writings, long before I had attained 
to a personal acquaintance with him; I, in return, 
had informed Johnson of Sir David’s eminent char- 
acter for learning and religion; and Johnson was so 
much pleased, that at one of our evening meetings 
he gave him for his toast. I at this time kept up 
a very frequent correspondence with Sir David; and 
I read to Dr. Johnson to-night the following passage 
from the letter which I had last received from him: 

‘‘It gives me pleasure to think that you have ob- 
tained the friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is 
one of the best moral writers which England has 
produced. At the same time, I envy you the free 
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and undisguised converse with such a man. May 
I beg you to present my best respects to him, and 
to assure him of the veneration which I entertain for 
the authour of the Rambler and of Rasselas? Let 
me recommend this last work to you; with the 
Rambler you certainty are acquainted. In Rasselas 
you will see a tender-hearted operator, who probes 
the wound only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, 
mangles human nature. He cuts and slashes, as if 
he took pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant 
who said, /ta fert ut se sentiat emort.”1 Johnson 
seemed to be much gratified by this just and well- 
turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my 
life, full and unreserved. He said it would be a very 
good exercise, and would yield me great satisfaction 
when the particulars were faded from my remem- 
brance. J was uncommonly fortunate in having had 
a previous coincidence of opinion with him upon this 
subject, for I had kept such a journal for some time; 
and it was no small pleasure to me to have this to 
tell him, and to receive his approbation. He coun- 
selled me to keep it private, and said I might surely 
have a friend who would burn it in case of my death. 
From this habit I have been enabled to give the 
world so many anecdotes, which would otherwise 
have been lost to posterity. J mentioned that I was 
afraid I put into my journal too many little inci- 
dents. Jounson. ‘‘ There is nothing, Sir, too little 
for so little a creature as man. It is by studying 
little things that we attain the great art of having 
as little misery and as much happiness as possible.” 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on 

1 So strike that he may feel he is dying. 
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me, and was so much struck even with the imper- 
fect account which I gave him of Dr. Johnson’s 
conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, 
when I complained that drinking port and sitting 
up late with him, affected my nerves for some 
time after, he said, ‘‘One had better be palsied at 
eighteen than not keep company with such a man”’. 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas 
Robinson sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, 
that the King of Prussia valued himself upon three 
things;—upon being a hero, a musician, and an 
author. JoHNSON. ‘‘ Pretty well, Sir, for one man. 
As to his being an author, I have not looked at 
his poetry; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes 
just as you may suppose Voltaire’s footboy to do, who 
has been his amanuensis. He has such parts as the 
valet might have, and about as much of the colouring 
of the style as might be got by transcribing his 
works.” When I was at Ferney, I repeated this 
to Voltaire, in order to reconcile him somewhat to 
Johnson, whom he, in affecting the English mode 
of expression, had previously characterised as ‘‘a 
superstitious dog”’; but after hearing such a criticism 
on Frederick the Great, with whom he was then on 
bad terms, he exclaimed, ‘‘An honest fellow!” 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the 
King of Prussia, I observed to Johnson, ‘‘ It would 
seem then, Sir, that much less parts are necessary 
to make a King, than to make an Authour: for the 
King of Prussia is confessedly the greatest King 
now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very 
poor figure as an Authour ”. 

Mr. Levet this day showed me Dr. Johnson’s 
library, which was contained in two garrets over 
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his Chambers, where Lintot, son of the celebrated 
bookseller of that name, had formerly his ware- 
house. I found a number of good books, but 
very dusty and in great confusion. The floor was 
strewed with manuscript leaves, in Johnson’s own 
handwriting, which I beheld with a degree of 
veneration, supposing they perhaps might contain 
portions of the Rambler, or of Rasselas. 1 ob- 
served an apparatus for chymical experiments, of 
which Johnson was all his life very fond. The 
place seemed to be very favourable for retirement 
and meditation. Johnson told me, that he went up 
thither without mentioning it to his servant when 
he wanted to study, secure from interruption; for 
_ he would not allow his servant to say he was not 
at home when he really was. ‘‘A servant’s strict 
regatd for truth (said he), must be weakened by 
such a practice. A philosopher may know that it 
is merely a form of denial; but few servants are 
such nice distinguishers. If I accustom a servant 
to tell a lie for me, have I not reason to appre- 
hend that he will tell many lies for AzmseZf.” I am, 
however, satisfied that every servant, of any degree 
of intelligence, understands saying his master is not 
at home, not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but 
as the customary words, intimating that his master 
wishes not to be seen; so that there can be no bad 
effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, 
who had been my intimate friend for many years, 
had at this time chambers in Farrar’s buildings, at 
the bottom of Inner Temple Lane, which he kindly 
lent me upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to 
return to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them 
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particularly convenient for me, as they were so near 
Dr. Johnson’s. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Dempster, and my uncle, Dr. Boswell, who hap- 
pened to be now in London, supped with me at 
these Chambers. JOHNSON. ‘‘ Pity is not natural 
to man. Children are always cruel. Savages are 
always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by 
the cultivation of reason. We may have uneasy 
sensations for seeing a creature in distress, without 
pity; for we have not pity unless we wish to relieve 
them. When I am on my way to dine with a friend, 
and finding it late, have bid the coachman make 
haste, if I happen to attend when he whips his 
horses, I may feel unpleasantly that the animals are 
put to pain, but I do not wish him to desist. No, 
Sir, I wish him to drive on.” 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller, of Edin- 
burgh, had for some time opened a shop in London, 
and sold his cheap editions of the most popular 
English books, in defiance of the supposed common- 
law right of Literary Property. Johnson, though he 
concurred in the opinion which was afterwards sanc- 
tioned by a judgment of the House of Lords, that 
there was no such right, was at this time very angry 
that the Booksellers of London, for whom he uni- 
formly professed much regard, should suffer from 
an invasion of what they had ever considered to be 
secure; and he was loud and violent against Mr. 
Donaldson. ‘‘He is a fellow who takes advantage 
of the law to injure his brethren; for notwith- 
standing that the statute secures only fourteen years 
of exclusive right, it has always been understood 
by the ¢vade, that he, who buys the copyright of a 
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book from the authour, obtains a perpetual property; 
and upon that belief, numberless bargains are made 
to transfer that property after the expiration of the 
statutory term. Now, Donaldson, I say, takes ad- 
vantage here, of people who have really an equitable 
title from usage; and if we consider how few of the 
books, of which they buy the property, succeed so 
well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion that 
the term of fourteen years is too short; it should be 
sixty years.” Dempster. ‘‘ Donaldson, Sir, is anxious 
for the encouragement of literature. He reduces the 
price of books, so that poor students may buy them.”’ 
JOHNSON (laughing). ‘‘ Well, Sir, allowing that to 
be his motive, he is no better than Robin Hood, who 
robbed the rich in order to give to the poor.” 

It is remarkable, that when the great question 
concerning Literary Property came to be ultimately 
tried before the supreme tribunal of this country, 
in consequence of the very spirited exertions of 
Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous against a 
perpetuity; but he thought that the term of the 
exclusive right of authors should be considerably 
enlarged. He was then for granting a hundred 
years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David 
Hume’s style. Jounson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, his style is 
not English; the structure of his sentences is 
French. Now the French structure and the Eng- 
lish structure may, in the nature of things, be 
equally good. But if you allow that the English 
language is established, he is wrong. My name 
might originally have been Nicholson, as well as 
Johnson; but were you to call me Nicholson now, 
you would call me very absurdly.” 
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Rousseau’s treatise on the inequality of mankind 
was at this time a fashionable topic. It gave rise 
to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that the advan- 
tages of fortune and rank were nothing to a wise 
man, who ought to value only merit. JOHNSON. 
‘If man were a savage, living in the woods by 
himself, this might be true; but in civilized society 
we all depend upon each other, and our happiness is 
very much owing to the good opinion of mankind. 
Now, Sir, in civilized society, external advantages 
make us more respected. A man with a good coat 
upon his back meets with a better reception than 
he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, 
and say what is there in it? But that will avail 
you nothing, for it is a part of a general system. 
Pound St. Paul’s church into atoms, and consider 
any single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothing: 
but, put all these atoms together, and you have 
St. Paul’s church. So it is with human felicity, 
which is made up of many ingredients, each of 
which may be shown to be very insignificant. In 
civilized society, personal merit will not serve you 
so much as money will. Sir, you may make the 
experiment. Go into the street, and give one man 
a lecture on morality, and another a shilling, and 
see which will respect you most. If you wish only 
to support nature, Sir William Petty fixes your 
allowance at three pounds a year; but as times are 
much altered, let us call it six pounds. This sum 
will fill your belly, shelter you from the weather, 
and even get you a strong lasting coat, supposing 
it to be made of good bull’s hide. Now, Sir, all 
beyond this is artificial, and is desired in order to 
obtain a greater degree of respect from our fellow- 
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creatures. And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a year 
procure a man more consequence, and, of course, 
more happiness than six pounds a year, the same 
proportion will hold as to six thousand, and so on, 
as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps he who 
has a large fortune may not be so happy as he 
who has a small one; but that must proceed from 
other causes than from his having the large fortune: 
for, ceteris paribus, he who is rich in a civilized 
society, must be happier than he who is poor; as 
riches, if properly used (and it is a man’s own 
fault if they are not), must be productive of the 
highest advantages. Money, to be sure, of itself 
is of no use; for its only use is to part with it. 
Rousseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, are 
led away by a childish desire of novelty. When I 
was a boy, I used always to choose the wrong 
side of a debate, because most ingenious things, 
that is to say, most new things, could be said 
upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may 
not muster up more plausible arguments, than those 
which are urged against wealth and other external 
advantages. Why, now, there is stealing; why 
should it be thought a crime? When we consider 
by what unjust methods property has been often 
acquired, and that what was unjustly got it must 
be unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man’s 
taking the property of another from him? Besides, 
Sir, when we consider the bad use that many people 
make of their property, and how much better use 
the thief may make of it, it may be defended as a 
very allowable practice. Yet, Sir, the experience 
of mankind has discovered stealing to be so very 
bad a thing, that they make no scruple to hang a 
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man for it. When I was running about this town 
a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the 
advantages of poverty; but I was, at the same time, 
very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments which 
are brought to represent poverty as no evil, show 
it to be evidently a great evil. You never find 
people labouring to convince you that you may live 
very happily on a plentiful fortune.—So you hear 
people talking how miserable a King must be; and 
yet they all wish to be in his place.” 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, 
because they are deprived of the greatest of all 
satisfactions, easy and unreserved society. JOHNSON. 
‘‘ That is an ill-founded notion. Being a King does 
not exclude a man from such society. Great Kings 
have always been social. The King of Prussia, the 
only great King at present, is very social. Charles 
the Second, the last King of England who was a 
man of parts, was social; and our Henrys and 
Edwards were all social.” 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain 
that intrinsic merit ought to make the only dis- 
tinction amongst mankind. Jonnson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, 
mankind have found that this cannot be. How 
shall we determine the proportion of intrinsic merit? 
Were that to be the only distinction amongst man- 
kind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees of 
it. Were all distinctions abolished, the strongest 
would not long acquiesce, but would endeavour to 
obtain a superiority by their bodily strength. But, 
Sir, as subordination is very necessary for society, 
and contentions for superiority very dangerous, 
mankind, that is to say, all civilized nations, have — 
settled it upon a plain invariable principle. A man 
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is born to hereditary rank; or his being appointed 
to certain offices, gives him a certain rank. Sub- 
ordination tends greatly to human happiness. Were 
we all upon an equality, we should have no other 
enjoyment than mere animal pleasure.” 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of 
so much importance in civilized society, that if I 
were asked on the same day to dine with the first 
Duke in England, and with the first man in Britain 
for genius, I should hesitate which to prefer. JOHN- 
son. ‘‘To be sure, Sir, if you were to dine only 
once, and it were never to be known where you 
dined, you would choose rather to dine with the 
first man for genius; but to gain most respect, you 
should dine with the first Duke in England. For 
nine people in ten that you meet with, would have 
a higher opinion of you for having dined with a 
Duke; and the great genius himself would receive 
you better, because you had been with the great 
Duke.” 

He took care to guard himself against any possible 
suspicion that his settled principles of reverence for 
rank and respect for wealth were at all owing to 
mean or interested motives; for he asserted his 


own independence as a literary man. ‘‘No man 
(said he) who ever lived by literature, has lived 
more independently than I have done.” He said 


he had taken longer time than he needed to have 
done in composing his Dzctzonary. He received our 
compliments upon that great work with compla- 
cency, and told us that the Academy della Crusca 
could scarcely believe that it was done by one 
man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have pre- 
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served the following fragments of his conversation. 
Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he satds <*'a 
have not met with any man for a long time who 
has given me such general displeasure. He is 
totally unfixed in his principles, and wants to puzzle 
other people.” I said his principles had been 
poisoned by a noted infidel writer, but that he 
was, nevertheless, a benevolent good man. JOHN- 
son. ‘We can have no dependence upon that 
instinctive, that constitutional goodness which is 
not founded upon principle. I grant you that such 
aman may be a very amiable member of society. 
I can conceive him placed in such a situation that he 
is not much tempted to deviate from what is right; 
and as every man prefers virtue, when there is not 
some strong incitement to transgress its precepts, I 
can conceive him doing nothing wrong. But if such 
a man stood in need of money, I should not like to 
trust him. Hume, and other sceptical innovators, 
are vain men, and will gratify themselves at any 
expense. Truth will not afford sufficient food to 
their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to 
error. Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such 
people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk 
the bull. If I could have allowed myself to gratify 
my vanity at the expense of truth, what fame might 
I have acquired. Everything which Hume has ad- 
vanced against Christianity has passed through my 
mind long before he wrote. Always remember this, 
that after a system is well settled upon evidence, a 
few partial objections ought not to shake it. The 
human mind is so limited, that it cannot take in all 
the parts of a subject, so that there may be objec- 
tions raised against anything. There are objections 
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against a plenum, and objections against a vacuum; 
yet one of them must certainly be true.” 

I mentioned Hume’s argument against the belief 
of miracles, that it is more probable that the wit- 
nesses to the truth of them are mistaken, or speak 
falsely, than that the miracles should be true. 
Jounson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving 
miracles should make us very cautious in believing 
them. But let us consider; although Gop has made 
Nature to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not 
unreasonable to think that he may suspend those 
laws, in order to establish a system highly advan- 
tageous to mankind. Now the Christian Religion 
is a most beneficial system, as it gives us light and 
certainty where we were before in darkness and doubt. 
The miracles which prove it are attested by men who 
had no interest in deceiving us; but who, on the con- 
trary, were told that they should suffer persecution, 
and did actually lay down their lives in confirmation 
of the truth of the facts which they asserted. Indeed, 
for some centuries the heathens did not pretend to 
deny the miracles; but said they were performed by 
the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of great 
weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs derived 
from prophecies which have been so exactly fulfilled, 
we have most satisfactory evidence. Supposing a 
miracle possible, as to which, in my opinion, there 
can be no doubt, we have as strong evidence for the 
miracles in support of Christianity, as the nature of 
the thing admits.” 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private 
room at the Turk’s Head coffee-house, in the Strand. 
‘*T encourage this house (said he), for the mistress of 
it is a good civil woman, and has not much business.” 
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‘«Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; 
because, in the first place, I don’t like to think myself 
growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last; and then, Sir, young 
men, have more virtue than old men; they have more 
generous sentiments in every respect. I love the 
young dogs of this age, they have more wit and 
humour and knowledge of life than we had; but then 
the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early 
years I read very hard. It is a sad reflection but a 
a true one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen 
as I do now. My judgement, to be sure, was not so 
good but, I had all the facts. I remember very 
well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said 
to me, ‘Young man, ply your book diligently now, 
and acquire a stock of knowledge; for when years 
come upon you, you will find that poring upon books 
will be but an irksome task’.” 

This account of his reading, given by himself in 
plain words, sufficiently confirms what I have already 
advanced upon the disputed question as to his appli- 
cation. It reconciles any seeming inconsistency in 
his way of talking upon it at different times; and 
shows: that idleness and reading hard were with 
him relative terms, the import of which, as used by 
him, must be gathered from a comparison with what 
scholars of different degrees of ardour and assiduity 
have been known to do. And let it be remembered, 
that he was now talking spontaneously, and express- 
ing his genuine sentiments; whereas at other times 
he might be induced, from his spirit of contradiction, 
or more properly from his love of argumentative con- 
test, to speak lightly of his own application to study. 
It is pleasing to consider that the old gentleman’s 
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gloomy prophecy as to the irksomeness of books to 
men of an advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, 
was so far from being verified in Johnson, that-his 
ardour for literature never failed, and his last writings 
had more ease and vivacity than any of his earlier 
productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that 
he had been distrest by melancholy, and for that 
reason had been obliged to fly from study and medi- 
tation, to the dissipating variety of life. Against 
melancholy he recommended constant occupation of 
mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation in eating 
and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at night. 
He said melancholy people were apt to fly to intem- 
perance for relief, but that it sunk them much deeper 
in misery. He observed, that labouring men who 
work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or never 
troubled with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining sub- 
ordination of rank. ‘‘Sir, I would no more deprive 
a nobleman of his respect, than of his money. I con- 
sider myself as acting a part in the great system of 
society, and I do to others as I would have them to 
do to me. I would behave to a nobleman as I should 
expect he would behave to me, were I a nobleman 
and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay 
in this town, a great republican. One day when I 
was at her house, I put on a very grave countenance, 
and said to her, ‘Madam, I am now become a con- 
vert to your way of thinking. I am convinced that all 
mankind are upon an equal footing; and to give you 
an unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am in earnest, 
here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow- 
citizen, your footman; I desire that he may be allowed 
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to sit down and dine with us.’ I thus, Sir, showed 
her the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. She has 
never liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to level 
down as far as themselves; but they cannot bear level- 
ling wp to themselves. They would all have some 
people under them; why not then have some people 
above them?” I mentioned a certain authour who 
disgusted me by his forwardness, and by showing no 
deference to noblemen into whose company he was 
admitted. JoHNsoN. ‘‘ Suppose a shoemaker should 
claim an equality with him, as he does with a Lord: 
how he would stare. ‘ Why, Sir, do you stare? (says 
the shoemaker), I do great service to society. Tis 
true, I am paid for doing it; but so are you, Sir: and 
I am sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doing 
something not so necessary. For mankind could do 
better without your books, than without my shoes.’ 
Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual struggle for 
precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for 
the distinction of rank, which creates no jealousy, as 
it is allowed to be accidental.” 

He said, Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable 
man, and his Zssay on the Gentus and Writings 
of Pope, a very pleasing book. I wondered that 
he delayed so long to give us the continuation of it. 
Jounson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, I suppose he finds himself a 
little disappointed, in not having been able to per- 
suade the world to be of his opinion as to Pope.” 

We have now been favoured with the concluding 
volume, in which, to use a parliamentary expression, 
he has explained, so as not to appear quite so adverse 
to the opinion of the world, concerning Pope, as was 
at first thought; and we must all agree, that his work 
is a most valuable accession to English literature. 
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A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, 
Johnson said, ‘‘ Why, Sir, he is a man of good parts, 
but being originally poor, he has got a love of mean 
company and low jocularity; a very bad thing, Sir. 
To laugh is good, and to talk is good. But you 
ought no more to think it enough if you laugh, than 
you are to think it enough if you talk. You may 
laugh in as many ways as you talk; and surely every 
way of talking that is practised cannot be esteemed.”’ 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man 
of most distinguished merit, who united the highest 
reputation at Eton and Oxford, with the patriarchal 
spirit of a great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned 
that. Sir James had said to me, that he had never 
seen Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect for 
him, though at the same time it was mixed with 
some degree of terror. JOHNSON. ‘‘Sir, if he were 
to be acquainted with me, it might lessen both.” 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, to visit which he ex- 
pressed a wish that then appeared to be a very 
romantic fancy, which I little thought would be 
afterwards realized. He told me, that his father had 
put Martin’s account of those islands into his hands 
when he was very young, and that he was highly 
pleased with it; that he was particularly struck with 
the St. Kilda man’s notion that the high church of 
Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock; a circum- 
stance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed his 
attention. He said, he would go to the Hebrides 
with me, when I returned from my travels, unless 
some very good companion should offer when I was 
absent, which he did not think probable; adding, 
‘‘There are few people whom I take so much to, as 
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you”. And when I talked of my leaving England, 


he said with a very affectionate air, ‘‘My dear 
Boswell, I should be very unhappy at parting, did 
I think we were not to meet again”.—I cannot too 


often remind my readers, that although such instances 
of his kindness are doubtless very flattering to me, 
yet I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a 
better motive than to vanity; for they afford un- 
questionable evidence of his tenderness and com- 
placency, which some, while they were forced to 
acknowledge his great powers, have been so strenu- 
ous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the 
happiest of human beings. I supported a different 
opinion, from which I have never yet varied, that a 
man is happier: and I enlarged upon the anxiety and 
sufferings which are endured at school. JOHNSON. 
‘Ah! Sir, a boy’s being flogged is not so severe 
as a man’s having the hiss of the world against him. 
Men have a solicitude about fame; and the greater 
share they have of it, the more afraid they are of 
losing it.” I silently asked myself, ‘‘Is it possible 
that the great SAMUEL JOHNSON really entertains any 
such apprehension, and is not confident that his 
exalted fame is established upon a foundation never 
to be shaken?” 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David 
Dalrymple, ‘‘as a man of worth, a scholar, and a 
wit”. ‘I have (said he) never heard of him, except 
from you; but let him know my opinion of him: for 
as he does not show himself much in the world, he 
should have the praise of the few who hear of him.” 

On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. 
It was a very wet day, and J again complained of the 
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disagreeable effects of such weather. Jounson. “ Sir, 
this is all imagination, which physicians encourage; 
for man lives in air, as a fish lives in water, so that 
if the atmosphere press heavy from above, there is an 
equal resistance from below. To be sure, bad weather 
is hard upon people who are obliged to be abroad; 
and men cannot labour so well in the open air in 
bad weather, as in good: but, Sir, a smith or a taylor, 
whose work is within doors, will surely do as much 
in rainy weather, as in fair. Some very delicate 
frames, indeed, may be affected by wet weather; but 
not common constitutions.” 

We talked of the education of children; and I 
asked him what he thought was best to teach them 
first. JOHNSON. ‘‘Sir, it is no matter what you 
teach them first, any more than what leg you shall 
put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand 
disputing which is best to put in first, but in the 
meantime your breech is bare. Sir, while you are 
considering which of two things you should teach 
your child first, another boy has learnt them both.” 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private 
at the Turk’s Head coffee-house. JOHNSON. ‘‘ Swift 
has a higher reputation than he deserves. His excel- 
lence is strong sense; for his humour, though very 
well, is not remarkably good. I doubt whether the 
‘Tale of a Tub’ be his; for he never owned it, and 
it is much above his usual manner.” 

‘*Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about 
him as most writers. Everything appeared to him 
through the medium of his favourite pursuit. He 
could not have viewed those two candles burning 
but with a poetical eye.” 

“* Has not a great deal of wit, Sir?” JOHNSON. 
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‘<7 do not think so, Sir. He is, indeed, continually 
attempting wit, but he fails. And I have no more 
pleasure in hearing a man attempting wit and failing 
than in seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch and 
tumbling into it.” 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a 
saying of his concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which 
Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate. ‘‘ Why, 
Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is 
not in Nature.’’—‘‘So (said he), I allowed him all 
his own merit.” 

He now added, ‘‘Sheridan cannot bear me. I 
bring his declamation to a point. I ask him a plain 
question, ‘What do you mean to teach?’ Besides, 
Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the 
language of this great country, by his narrow exer- 
tions? Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dover, 
to show light at Calais.” 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from 
thinking that he was very deficient in learning and 
knowledge, he said, ‘‘A man has no reason to com- 
plain who holds a middle place, and has many below 
him; and perhaps he has not six of his years above 
him;—perhaps not one. Though he may not know 
anything perfectly, the general mass of knowledge 
that he has acquired is considerable. Time will do 
for him all that is wanting.” 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. 
Jounson. ‘‘ Human experience, which is constantly 
contradicting theory, is the great test of truth. A 
system, built upon the discoveries of a great many 
minds, is always of more strength, than what is pro- 
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duced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, 
of itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book 
in the world that would not be a prodigious effort 
were it wrought out entirely by a single mind, with- 
out the aid of prior investigators. The French writers 
are superficial, because they are not scholars, and 
so proceed upon the mere power of their own minds; 
and we see how very little power they have.” 

‘‘As to the Christian Religion, Sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
balance in its favour from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of its truth, after a serious 
consideration of the question. Grotius was an acute 
man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine evi- 
dence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not a 
recluse, but a man of the world, who certainly had 
no bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaac Newton set 
out an infidel, and came to be a very firm believer.” 

He this evening again recommended to me to per- 
ambulate Spain. I said it would amuse him to get 
a letter from me dated at Salamanca. JOHNSON.. 
“IT love the University of Salamanca; for when the 
Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their 
conquering America, the University of Salamanca 
gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful.” He 
spoke this with great emotion, and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his ‘‘ London”, 
against Spanish encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as 
but a poor writer. Jounson. ‘‘ To be sure, Sir, he 
is: but you are to consider that his being a literary 
man has got for him all that he has. It has made 
him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for 


himself but that he is a writer. Had he not been a 
(¢ 171) 5 
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writer, he must have been sweeping the crossings in 
the streets, and asking halfpence from everybody 
that past.” 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, 
who was my first tutor in the ways of London, and 
showed me the town in all its variety of departments, 
both literary and sportive, the particulars of which 
Dr. Johnson advised me to put in writing, it is proper 
to mention what Johnson, at a subsequent period, 
said of him both as a writer and an editor: ‘‘Sir, I 
have often said, that if Derrick’s letters had been 
written by one of a more established name, they 
would have been thought very pretty letters”. And, 
‘*T sent Derrick to Dryden’s relations to gather 
materials for his life; and I believe he got all that 
I myself should have got”. 

Poor Derrick! I remember him with kindness. 
Yet I cannot withhold from my readers a pleasant 
humourous sally which could not have hurt him had 
he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. In his 
collection of poems, there is one upon entering the 


harbour of Dublin, his native city, after a long absence. 
It begins thus: 


“Eblana! much lov’d city, hail! 
Where first I saw the light of day”. 


And after a solemn reflection on his being ‘‘ num- 


bered with forgotten dead”, there is the following 
stanza: 


“Unless my lines protract my fame, 
And those, who chance to read them, cry, 
I knew him! Derrick was his name, 
In yonder tomb his ashes lie”. 


which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, 
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to whom we owe the beautiful and pathetic tragedy 
of ‘‘ Douglas”: 


“‘ Unless my deeds protract my fame, 
And he who passes sadly sings, 
I knew him! Derrick was his name, 
On yonder tree his carcase swings!" 


I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious 
authour of these burlesque lines will recollect them; 
for they were produced ex tempore one evening while 
he and I were walking together in the dining-room 
at Eglingtoune Castle, in 1760, and I have never 
mentioned them to him since. 

Johnson said once to me, ‘‘ Sir, I honour Derrick 
for his presence of mind. One night, when Floyd, 
another poor authour, was wandering about the 
streets in the night, he found Derrick fast asleep 
upon a bulk; upon being suddenly waked, Derrick 
started up, ‘My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you 
in this destitute state: will you go home with me to 
my lodgings?’” 

I again begged his advice as to my method of 
study at Utrecht. ‘‘Come (said he), let us make a 
day of it. Let us go down to Greenwich and dine, 
and talk of it there.” The following Saturday was 
fixed for this excursion. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a 
sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Green- 
‘wich. I asked him if he really thought a knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages an essential requi- 
site to a good education. Jounson. ‘‘ Most certainly, 
Sir; for those who know them have a very great 
advantage over those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is 
wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
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people even in the common intercourse of life, which 
does not appear to be much connected with it.” 
‘‘ And yet (said I) people go through the world very 
well, and carry on the business of life to good advan- 
tage, without learning.” JoHnson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, that 
may be true in cases where learning cannot possibly 
be of any use; for instance, this boy rows us as well 
without learning, as if he could sing the song of 
Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first sailors.” 
He then called to the boy, ‘‘ What would you give, 
my lad, to know about the Argonauts?” ‘‘ Sir (said 
the boy), I would give what I have.” Johnson was 
much pleased with his answer, and we gave him a 
double fare. Dr. Johnson then turning to me, ‘ Sir 
(said he), a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling 
of mankind; and every human being, whose mind is 
not debauched, will be willing to give all that he has, 
te get knowledge”’. 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Bil- 
lingsgate, where we took oars and moved smoothly 
along the silver Thames. It was a very fine day. 
We were entertained with the immense number and 
variety of ships that were lying at anchor, and with 
the beautiful country on each side of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success 
which those called methodists have. JOHNSON. ‘‘ Sir, 
it is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain 
and familiar manner, which is the only way to do 
good to the common people, and which clergymen 
of genius and learning ought to do from a principle 
of duty, when it is suited to their congregations; a 
practice, for which they will be praised by men of 
sense. To insist against drunkenness as a crime, 
because it debases reason, the noblest faculty of man, 
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would be of no service to the common people; but to 
tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, 
and show them how dreadful that would be, cannot 
fail to make a deep impression. Sir, when your 
Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, religion 
will soon decay in that country.” Let this observa- 
tion, as Johnson meant it, be ever remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at 
Greenwich, which he celebrates in his ‘‘ London” as 
a favourite scene. I had the poem in my pocket, and 
read the lines aloud with enthusiasm: 


“On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood: 
Pleas’d with the seat which gave ELIza birth, 
We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth”. 


He remarked that the structure of Greenwich hos- 
pital was too magnificent for a place of charity, and 
that its parts were too much detached, to make one 
great whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet; and ob- 
served, that he was the first who complimented a 
lady, by ascribing to her the different perfections of 
the heathen goddesses; but that Johnstone improved 
upon this, by making his lady, at the same time, free 
from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan’s elegant verses to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Mympha Caledonia, &c., and spoke 
with enthusiasm of the beauty of Latin verse. ‘‘ All 
the modern languages (said he) cannot furnish so 
melodious a line as 


“« Formosam resonare doces Amarillida silvas.” + 


1 You teach the woods to echo Amaryllis. 
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Afterwards he entered upon the business of the 
day, which was to give me his advice as to a course 
of study. And here I am to mention with much 
regret, that my record of what he said is miserably 
scanty. I recollect with admiration an animating 
blaze of eloquence, which roused every intellectual 
power in me to the highest pitch, but must have 
dazzled me so much, that my memory could not 
preserve the substance of his discourse; for the note 
which I find of it is no more than this:—‘‘ He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge; advised 
me to select some particular branch to excel in, but 
to acquire a little of every kind”. The defect of my 
minutes will be fully supplied by a long letter upon 
the subject, which he favoured me with, after I had 
been some time at Utrecht, and which my readers 
will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He 
asked me I suppose, by way of trying my disposition, 
‘‘Is not this very fine?” Having no exquisite relish 
of the beauties of Nature, and being more delighted 
with ‘‘the busy hum of men”, I answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir; but not equal to Fleet Street”. JoHNson. ‘‘ You 
are right, Sir.” 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure 
my want of taste. Let me, however, shelter myself 
under the authority of a very fashionable Baronet in 
the brilliant world, who, on his attention being called 
to the fragrance of a May evening, observed, ‘‘ This 
may be very well; but for my part, I prefer the smell 
of a flambeau at the play-house”’. 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up 
the river, in our return to London, was by no means 
so pleasant as in the morning; for the night air was 
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so cold that it made me shiver. I was the more 
sensible of it from having sat up all the night before 
recollecting and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation; an exertion, which, during 
the first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, I 
frequently made. I remember having sat up four 
nights in one week, without being much incommoded 
in the daytime. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least 
affected by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivering 
had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, ‘‘ Why do you 
shiver?” Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told 
me, that when he complained of a head-ache in the 
post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scot- 
land, Johnson treated him in the same manner: ‘ At 
your age, Sir, I had no head-ache”. It is not easy 
to make allowance for sensations in others, which we 
ourselves have not at the time. We must all have 
experienced how very differently we are affected by 
the complaints of our neighbours, when we are well 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcely 
believe that they suffer much; so faint is the image 
of pain upon our imagination: when softened by sick- 
ness, we readily sympathize with the sufferings of 
others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk’s Head coffee- 
house very socially. He was pleased to listen to a 
particular account which I gave him of my family, 
and of its hereditary estate, as to the extent and 
population of which he asked questions, and made 
calculations; recommending, at the same time, a 
liberal kindness to the tenantry, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by Providence. He took 
delight in hearing my description of the romantic 
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«seat of my ancestors. ‘‘I must be there, Sir (said 
che), and we will live in the old castle; and if there is 
not a room in it remaining, we will build one.” I 
was highly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a 
hope that Auchinleck would indeed be honoured by 
his presence, and celebrated by a description, as it 
-afterwards was, in his. Journey to the Western 
Lslands. 

After we had again talked of my setting out for 
Holland, he said, ‘‘I must see thee out of England; 
I will accompany you to Harwich”. I could not find 
«words to express what I felt upon this unexpected 
aand very great mark of his affectionate regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had been 
that morning at a meeting of the people called 
‘Quakers, where I had heard a woman preach. JOHN- 
son. ‘‘Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a dog’s 
-walking on his hind legs. It is not done well; but 
you are surprised to find it done at all.” 

On Tuesday, August 2 (the day of my departure 
from London having been fixed for the 5th), Dr. 
Johnson did me the honour to pass a part of the 
morning with me at my Chambers. He said, that 
“*he always felt an inclination to do nothing”. I 
observed, that it was strange to think that the most 
indolent man in Britain had written the most labori- 
ous work, THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain 
friend of his, at an early period of life, and asked him 
if he thought it would hurt him. JouHnson. ‘‘ No, 
Sir; not much. It, may, perhaps, be mentioned at 
an election.” 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged 
man, and was carried by him in the evening to drink 
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tea with Miss Williams, whom, though under the 
misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be 
agreeable in conversation; for she had a variety of 
literature, and expressed herself well; but her peculiar 
value was the intimacy in which she had long lived 
with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted with 
his habits, and knew how to lead him on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, 
which was a long narrow paved court in the neigh- 
bourhood, overshadowed by some trees. There we 
sauntered a considerable time; and I complained to 
him that my love of London and of his company was 
such, that I shrunk almost from the thought of going 
away even to travel, which is generally so much 
desired by young men. He roused me by manly and 
spirited conversation. He advised me, when settled 
in any place abroad, to study with an eagerness after 
knowledge, and to apply to Greek an hour every day; 
and when I was moving about, to read diligently the 
great book of mankind. . 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last social 
evening at the Turk’s Head coffee-house, before my 
setting out for foreign parts. I had the misfortune, 
before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. I 
mentioned to him how common it was in the world 
to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to him 
very strange sayings. JoHNson. ‘‘ What do they 
make me say, Sir?”? BosweELui. ‘‘ Why, Sir, as an 
instance very strange indeed (laughing heartily as | 
spoke), David Hume told me, you said that you 
would stand before a battery of cannon to restore 
the Convocation to its full powers.”—Little did I 
apprehend that he had actually said this: but J was 
soon convinced of my error; for, with a determined 
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look, he thundered out, ‘‘And would I not, Sir? 
Shall the Presbyterian A7z7k of Scotland have its 
General Assembly, and the Church of England be 
denied its Convocation?” He was walking up and 
down the room, while I told him the anecdote; but 
when he uttered this explosion of high-church zeal, 
he had come close to my chair, and his eye flashed 
with indignation. I bowed to the storm, and diverted 
the force of it, by leading him to expatiate on the 
influence which religion derived from maintaining the 
church with great external respectability. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote 
The Life of Ascham and the Dedication to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, prefixed to the edition of that’ 
writer’s English works, published by Mr. Bennet. 

On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the morn- 
ing in the Harwich stage coach. A fat elderly gentle- 
woman, and a young Dutchman, seemed the most 
inclined among us to conversation. At the inn where 
we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had done 
her best to educate her children; and, particularly, 
that she had never suffered them to be a moment 
idle. JOHNSON. ‘‘I wish, Madam, you would edu- 
cate me too; for I have been an idle fellow all my 
life.” ‘*I am sure, Sir (said she), you have not been 
idle.” JoHNnson. ‘‘ Nay, Madam, it is very true; and 
that gentleman there (pointing to me) has been idle. 
He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him to 
Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then 
came to London, where he has been very idle; and 
now he is going to Utrecht, where he will be as idle 
as ever.” I asked him privately how he could expose 
me so. JOHNSON. ‘‘ Poh, poh! (said he) they knew 
nothing about you, and will think of it no more.” 
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In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently 
against the Roman Catholics, and of the horrors of 
the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment of all 
the passengers but myself, who knew that he could 
talk upon any side of a question, he defended the 
Inquisition, and maintained, that ‘‘false doctrine 
should be checked on its first appearance; that the 
civil power should unite with the church in punishing 
those who dare to attack the established religion, 
and that such only were punished by the Inquisition ”. 
He had in his pocket ‘‘ Pomponius Mela de Situ 
Orézs,” in which he read occasionally, and seemed 
very intent upon ancient geography. Though by no 
means niggardly, his attention to what was generally 
right was so minute, that having observed at one 
of the stages that I ostentatiously gave a shilling to 
the coachman, when the custom was for each passen- 
ger to give only sixpence, he took me aside and 
scolded me, saying that what I had done would make 
the coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the 
passengers who gave him no more than his due. 
This was a just reprimand; for in whatever way a 
man may indulge his generosity or his vanity in 
spending his money, for the sake of others he ought 
not to raise the price of any article for which there 
is a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock’s poetry, so far as it 
was descriptive of visible objects; and observed, that 
‘as its author had the misfortune to be blind, we 
may be absolutely sure that such passages are com- 
binations of what he has remembered of the works 
of other writers who could see. That foolish fellow, 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how 
Blacklock may have done, by means of his own 
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faculties, what it is impossible he should do. The 
solution, as I have given it, is plain. Suppose, 
I know a man to be so lame that he is absolutely 
incapable to move himself, and I find him in a dif- 
ferent room from that in which I[ left him; shall 
I puzzle myself with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, 
his nerves have by some unknown change all at once 
become effective? No, Sir, it is clear how he got 
into a different room; he was carried.” 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson 
talked of that town with veneration, for having 
stood a siege for Charles the First. The Dutchman 
alone now remained with us. He spoke English 
tolerably well; and thinking to recommend himself 
to us by expatiating on the superiority of the criminal 
jurisprudence of this country over that of Holland, 
he inveighed against the barbarity of putting an 
accused person to the torture, in order to force a 
confession. But Johnson was as ready for this, 
as for the Inquisition. ‘‘Why, Sir, you do not, 
I find, understand the law of your own country. 
To torture in Holland is considered as a favour 
to an accused person; for no man is put to the 
torture there, unless there is as much evidence 
against him as would amount to conviction in 
England. An accused person among you, therefore, 
has one chance more to escape punishment, than 
those who are tried among us.” 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. ‘‘Some people (said he) 
have a foolish way of not minding, or pretending 
not to mind, what they eat. For my part, I mind 
my belly very studiously, and very carefully; for 
I look upon it, that he who does not mind his 
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belly, will hardly mind anything else.” He now 
appeared to me Jean Bull philosophe, and he was 
for the moment, not only serious, but vehement. 
Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk 
with great contempt of people who were anxious 
to gratify their palates; and the 206th number of 
his Rambler is a masterly essay against gulosity. 
His practice, indeed, I must acknowledge, may 
be considered as casting the balance of his different 
opinions upon this subject; for I never knew any 
man who relished good eating more than he did. 
When at table, he was totally absorbed in the 
business of the moment; his looks seemed riveted 
to his plate; nor would he, unless when in very 
high company, say one word, or even pay the least 
attention to what was said by others, till he had 
satisfied his appetite: which was so fierce, and in- 
dulged with such intenseness, that while in the act 
of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled, and 
generally a strong perspiration was visible. To 
those whose sensations were delicate, this could 
not but be disgusting; and it was doubtless not 
very suitable to the character of a philosopher, who 
should be distinguished by self-command. But it 
must be owned, that Johnson, though he could be 
rigidly abstemious was not a temperate man either 
in eating or drinking. He could refrain, but he 
could not use moderately. He told me, that he had 
fasted two days without inconvenience, and that he 
had never been hungry but once. They who beheld 
with wonder how much he ate upon all occasions, 
when his dinner was to his taste, could not easily 
conceive what he must have meant by hunger; and 
not only was he remarkable for the extraordinary 
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quantity which he ate, but he was, or affected to be, 
a man of very nice discernment in the science of 
cookery. He used to descant critically on the dishes 
which had been at table where he had dined or 
supped, and to recollect very minutely what he 
had liked. I remember when he was in Scotland, 
his praising ‘‘ Gordon’s palates” (a dish of palates at 
the Honourable Alexander Gordon’s) with a warmth 
of expression which might have done honour to 


more important subjects. ‘‘As for Maclaurin’s 
imitation of a made dish, it was a wretched at- 
tempt.” He about the same time was so much 


displeased with the performances of a nobleman’s 
French cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, 
‘““T’'d throw such a rascal into the river”; and he 
then proceeded to alarm a lady at whose house 
he was to sup, by the following manifesto of his 
skill: ‘*I, Madam, who live at a variety of good 
tables, am a much better judge of cookery, than 
any person who has a very tolerable cook, but 
lives much at home; for his palate is gradually 
adapted to the taste of his cook: whereas, Madam, 
in trying by a wider range, I can more exquisitely 
judge”. When invited to dine, even with an in- 
timate friend, he was not pleased if something 
better than a plain dinner was not prepared for 
him. I have heard him say on such an occasion, 
‘““This was a good dinner enough, to be sure: 
but it was not a dinner to ask a man to”. On 
the other hand, he was wont to express, with great 
glee, his satisfaction when he had been entertained 
quite to his mind. One day when he had dined 
with his neighbour and landlord, in Bolt Court, 
Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old housekeeper had 
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studied his taste in everything, he pronounced 
this eulogy: ‘‘Sir, we could not have had a better 
dinner, had there been a Synod of Cooks”. 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutch- 
man had gone to bed, Dr. Johnson talked of that 
studied behaviour which many have recommended 
and practised. He disapproved of it; and said, 
‘*T never considered whether I should be a grave 
man, or a merry man, but just let inclination, for 
the time, have its course”’. 

He flattered me with some hopes that he would, 
in the course of the following summer, come over 
to Holland, and accompany me in a tour through 
the Netherlands. 

I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of un- 
happiness. A moth having fluttered round the 
candle, and burnt itself, he laid hold of this little 
incident to admonish me; saying, with a sly look, 
and in a solemn but a quiet tone, ‘‘ That creature 
was its own tormentor, and I believe its name 
was BoswELL”. 

Next day we got to Harwich, to dinner; and 
my passage in- the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys 
being secured, and my baggage put on board, we 
dined at our inn by ourselves. I happened to 
say, it would be terrible if he should not find a 
speedy opportunity of returning to London, and 
be confined in so dull a place. Jounson. ‘‘ Don’t, 
Sir, accustom yourself to use big words for little 
matters. It would of be ¢errible, though I were 
to be detained some time here.” The practice of 
using words of disproportionate magnitude, is, no 
doubt, too frequent everywhere; but, I think, most 
remarkable among the French, of which, all who 
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have travelled in France must have been struck 
with innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having 
gone into it, and walked up to the altar, Johnson, 
whose piety was constant and fervent, sent me 
to my knees, saying, “‘Now that you are going 
to leave your native country, recommend yourself 
to the protection of your CREATOR and REDEEMER”’. 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking 
for some time together of Bishop Berkeley’s in- 
genious sophistry to prove the non-existence of 
matter, and that everything in the universe is 
merely ideal. I observed, that though we are 
satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible 
to refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with 
which Johnson answered, striking his foot with 
mighty force against a large stone, till he re- 
bounded from it,—‘‘I refute it ¢thus”. This was 
a stout exemplification of the first truths of Pére 
Bouffier, or the original principles of Reid and of 
Beattie; without admitting which, we can no more 
argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue in 
mathematics without axioms. To me it is not 
conceivable how Berkeley can be answered by 
pure reasoning; but I know that the nice and 
difficult task was to have been undertaken by one 
of the most luminous minds of the present age}, 
had not politics ‘‘turned him from calm philosophy 
aside”. What an admirable display of subtilty, 
united with brilliance, might his contending with 
Berkeley have afforded us! How must we, when 
we reflect on the loss of such an intellectual feast, 
regret that he should be characterized as the man, 

1 Edmund Burke. 
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‘*Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind?” 


My revered friend walked down with me to the 
beach, where we embraced and parted with tender- 
ness, and engaged to correspond by letters. I said, 
‘*T hope, Sir, you will not forget me in my absence”. 


Jounson. ‘‘ Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should 
forget me, than that I should forget you.” As 


the vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon 
him for a considerable time, while he remained 
rolling his majestic frame in his usual manner; 
and at last I perceived him walk back into the 
town, and he disappeared. 

Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, after 
the ‘animated scenes of London, my spirits were 
grievously affected; and I wrote to Johnson a 
plaintive and desponding letter, to which he paid 
no regard. Afterwards, when I had acquired a 
firmer tone of mind, I wrote him a second letter, 
expressing much anxiety to hear from him. At 
length I received the following epistle, which was 
of important service to me, and, I trust, will be 
so to many others. 


‘©4A Mr. BosweE.., a la Cour de l’ Empereur, 
UTRECHT. 
*“DEAR SIR, 


‘“‘You are not to think yourself forgotten, or 
criminally neglected, that you have had yet no letter 
from me. I love to see my friends, to hear from 
them, to talk to them, and to talk of them; but 
it is not without a considerable effort of resolution 
that I prevail upon myself to write. I would not, 

(171) 6 
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however, gratify my own indolence by the omission 
of any important duty, or any office of real kindness. 

‘‘To tell you that I am or am not well, that I 
have or have not been in the country, that I drank 
your health in the room in which we last sat together, 
and that your acquaintance continue to speak of you 
with their former kindness, topics with which those 
letters are commonly filled which are written only 
for the sake of writing, I seldom shall think worth 
communicating; but if I can have it in my power to 
calm any harassing disquiet, to excite any virtuous 
desire, to rectify any important opinion, or fortify 
any generous resolution, you need not doubt but 
I shall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of grati- 
fying a friend much less esteemed than yourself, 
before the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whether 
I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of cor- 
respondence, I cannot tell. I shall, at present, 
expect that you will receive this in return for two 
which I have had from you. The first, indeed, 
gave me an account so hopeless of the state of 
your mind, that it hardly admitted or deserved an 
answer; by the second I was much better pleased; 
and the pleasure will still be increased by such a 
narrative of the progress of your studies, as may 
evince the continuance of an equal and rational 
application of your mind to some useful enquiry. 

‘“You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study 
I would recommend. I shall not speak of theology, 
because it ought not to be considered as a question 
whether you shall endeavour to know the will of 
Gop. 

‘*T shall, therefore, consider only such studies as 
we are at liberty to pursue or to neglect; and of 
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these I know not how you will make a better choice, 
than by studying the civil law as your father ad- 
vises, and the ancient languages, as you had de- 
termined for yourself; at least resolve, while you 
remain in any settled residence, to spend a certain 
number of hours every day amongst your books. 
The dissipation of thought of which you complain, 
is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind sus- 
pended between different motives, and changing its 
direction as any motive gains or loses strength. If 
you can but kindle in your mind any strong desire, 
if you can but keep predominant any wish for some 
particular excellence or attainment, the gusts of 
imagination will break away, without any effect 
upon your conduct, and commonly without any 
traces left upon the memory. 

‘““There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a 
desire of distinction, which inclines every man first 
to hope, and then to believe, that Nature has given 
him something peculiar to himself. This vanity 
makes one mind nurse aversion, atrd another actu- 
ate desires, till they rise by art much above their 
original state of power; and as affectation in time 
improves to habit, they at last tyrannize over him 
who at first encouraged them only for show. Every 
desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while he was 
chill, was harmless; but when warmth gave him 
strength, exerted it in poison. You know a gentle- 
man, who, when first he set his foot in the gay 
world, as he prepared himself to whirl in the vortex 
of pleasure, imagined a total indifference and uni- 
versal negligence to be the most agreeable concomi- 
tants of youth, and the strongest indication of an 
airy temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to 
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every object, and sensible of every impulse, he 
thought that all appearance of diligence would 
deduct something from the reputation of genius; 
and hoped that he should appear to attain, amidst 
all the ease of carelessness, and all the tumult of 
diversion, that knowledge and those accomplish- 
ments which mortals of the common fabric obtain 
only by mute abstraction and solitary drudgery. 
He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made 
weary of it by his sense and his virtue; he then 
wished to return to his studies; and finding long 
habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured 
than he expected, still willing to retain his claim 
to some extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the 
common consequences of irregularity into an un- 
alterable decree of destiny, and concluded that 
Nature had originally formed him incapable of 
rational employment. 

‘“Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for ever. 
Resolve, and keep your resolution; choose, and 
pursue your choice. If you spend this day in study, 
you will find yourself still more able to study to- 
morrow; not that you are to expect that you shall - 
at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity is not 
very easily overcome. Resolution will sometimes 
relax, and diligence will sometimes be interrupted; 
but let no accidental surprise or deviation, whether 
short or long, dispose you to despondency. Consider 
these failings as incident to all mankind. Begin 
again where you left off, and endeavour to avoid the 
seducements that prevailed over you before. 

‘‘ This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, 
has been often given you, and given you without 
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effect. But this advice, if you will not take from 
others, you must take from your own reflections, if 
you purpose to do the duties of the station to which 
the bounty of Providence has called you. 

“*Let me have a long letter from you as soon as 
you can. I hope you continue your Journal, and 
enrich it with many observations upon the country 
in which you reside. It will be a favour if you can 
get me any books in the Frisick language, and can 
enquire how the poor are maintained in the Seven 
Provinces. I am, dear Sir, 


‘Your most affectionate servant, 


‘SAM. JOHNSON.” 
“London, Dec. 8, 1763.” 


I am sorry to observe, that neither in my own 
minutes, nor in my letters to Johnson which have 
been preserved by him, can I find any information 
how the poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 
But I shall extract from one of my letters what I 
learnt concerning the other subject of his curiosity. 

‘I have made all possible enquiry with respect to 
the Frisick language, and find that it has been less 
cultivated than any other of the northern dialects; 
a certain proof of which is their deficiency of books. 
Of the old Frisick there are no remains, except some 
ancient laws preserved by Schotanus in his Beschry- 
vinge van die Heerlykhetd van Friesland; and his 
Historia Frisica. 1 have not yet been able to find 
these books. Professor Trotz, who formerly was 
of the University of Vranyken in Friesland, and is 
at present preparing an edition of all the Frisick 
laws, gave me this information. Of the modern 
Frisick, or what is spoken by the boors of this day, 
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I have procured a specimen. It is Gisbert Japix’s 
Rymelerie, which is the only book that they have. 
It is amazing that they have no translation of the 
Bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even any of 
the ballads and storybooks which are so agreeable 
to country people. You shall have Japix by the first 
convenient opportunity. I doubt not to pick up 
Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has promised me his 
assistance.” 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton 
family, at their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire, 
where he passed some time, much to his satisfaction. 
His friend, Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, 
did everything in his power to make the place agree- 
able to so illustrious a guest; and the elder Mr. 
Langton and his lady, being fully capable of under- 
standing his value, were not wanting in attention. 
He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, though 
a man of considerable learning, had so little allow- 
ance to make for his occasional ‘‘ laxity of talk”, 
that because in the course of discussion he some- 
times mentioned what might be said in favour of 
the peculiar tenets of the Romish church, he went 
to his grave believing him to be of that communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the 
advantage of a good library, and saw several gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood. I have obtained from 
Mr. Langton the following particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not 
have been satisfied with a country living; for talking 
of a respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, he ob- 
served, ‘‘ This man, Sir, fills up the duties of his life — 
well. I approve of him, but could not imitate him.” 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself 
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from blame for neglecting social attention to worthy 
neighbours, by saying, ‘‘I would go to them if it 
would do them any good;” he said, ‘‘ What good, 
Madam, do you expect to have in your power to do 
them? It is showing them respect, and that is doing 
them good.” 

So socially accommodating was he, that once 
when Mr. Langton and he were driving together 
in a coach, and Mr. Langton complained of being 
sick, he insisted that they should go out, and sit on 
the back of it in the open air, which they did. And 
being sensible how strange the appearance must be, 
observed, that a countryman whom they saw in a 
field would probably be thinking, ‘‘If these two mad- 
men should come down, what would become of me?” 

Soon after his return to London, which was in 
February, was founded that CLuB which existed long 
without a name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became 
distinguished by the title of THe LiTeRARY CLUB. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first 
proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded; and the 
original members were, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Cha- 
mier, and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening 
in every week, at seven, and generally continued 
their conversation till a pretty late hour. This club 
has been gradually increased to its present number, 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead of sup- 
ping weekly, it was resolved to dine together once 
a fortnight during the meeting of Parliament. Their 
original tavern having been converted into a private 
house, they moved first to Prince’s in Sackville Street, 
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then to Le Telier’s in Dover Street, and now meet at 
Parsloe’s, St. James’s Street. Between the time of 
its formation, and the time at which this work is 
passing through the press (June, 1792), the following 
persons, now dead, were members of it: Mr. Dun- 
ning (afterwards Lord Ashburton), Mr. Samuel Dyer, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. 
Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam Smith. 
The present members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, 
Lord Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy 
Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Killaloe, 
Dr. Marlay Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George 
Fordyce, Sir William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Col- 
man, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, 
Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord Spencer, Lord Lu- 
can, Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, Lord Macartney, 
Mr. Richard Burke, junior, Sir William Hamilton, 
Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hinchliffe Bishop 
of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. Douglas 
Bishop of Salisbury, and the writer of this account. 

Sir John Hawkins represents himself as a ‘‘seceder”’ 
from this society, and assigns as the reason of his 
“withdrawing” himself from it, that its late hours 
were inconsistent with his domestic arrangements. 
In this he is not accurate; for the fact was, that he 
one evening attacked Mr. Burke, in so rude a manner, 
that all the company testified their displeasure; and 
at their next meeting his reception was such, that he 
never came again. 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Gar- 
rick, of whom he says, ‘‘he trusted that the least 
intimation of a desire to come among us, would 
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procure him a ready admission; but in this he was 
mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon it; and when 
I could find no objection to receiving him, exclaimed, 
—‘ He will disturb us by his buffoonery ;’—and after- 
wards so managed matters, that he was never for- 
mally proposed, and, by consequence, never ad- 
mitted.” 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, 
I think it necessary to rectify this misstatement. 
The truth is, that not very long after the institution 
of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it 
to Garrick. ‘‘I like it much (said he), I think I shall 
be of you.”” When Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. 
Johnson, he was much displeased with the actor’s 
conceit. ‘‘ He'll be of us (said Johnson), how does 
he know we will permit him? the first Duke in Eng- 
land has no right to hold such language.” How- 
ever, when Garrick was regularly proposed some 
time afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a 
momentary offence at his arrogance, warmly and 
kindly supported him, and he was accordingly 
elected, was a most agreeable member, and con- 
tinued to attend our meetings to the time of his 
death. 

Mrs. Piozzi has also given a similar misrepresen- 
tation of Johnson’s treatment of Garrick in this par- 
ticular, as if he had used these contemptuous ex- 
pressions: if Garrick does apply, I’ll black-ball him. 
—Surely, one ought to sit in a society like ours, 


““Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player ’. 
I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable 


authority as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well 
as from my own knowledge, to vindicate at once 
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the heart of Johnson and the social merit of 
Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in 
revising Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured 
much in literature. He.wrote a review of Grainger’s 
‘‘Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the London Chronicle. 
He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part 
of this review; but, I imagine, he did not recollect 
it distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if not al- 
together, his own. He also wrote in the Crztzcal 
Review, an account of Goldsmith’s excellent poem, 
‘«"Phe ‘Traveller, 

The ease and independence to which he had at 
last attained by royal munificence, increased his 
natural indolence. In his Medztations, he thus ac- 
cuses himself: ‘‘Goop Fripay, April 20, 1764. I 
have made no reformation; | have lived totally use- 
less, more sensual in thought, and more addicted to 
wine and meat.’”’ And next morning he thus feel- 
ingly complains: ‘‘ My indolence, since my last re- 
ception of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness, and my dissipation spread into wilder 
negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with 
sensuality; and, except that from the beginning of 
this year I have, in some measure, forborne excess 
of strong drink, my appetites have predominated 
over my reason. A kind of strange oblivion has 
overspread me, so that I know not what has become 
of the last year; and perceive that incidents and 
intelligence pass over me without leaving any im- 
pression.” He then solemnly says, ‘‘ This is not the 
life to which heaven is promised;” and he earnestly 
resolves an amendment. 


It was his custom to observe certain days with 
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a pious abstraction: viz. New Year's Day, the day 
of his wife’s death, Good Friday, Easter Day, and 
his own birthday. He this year says, ‘‘I have now 
spent fifty-five years in resolving: having, from the 
earliest time almost that I can remember, been form- 
ing schemes of a better life. I have done nothing. 
The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the 
time of doing is short. O God, grant me to resolve 
aright, and to keep my resolutions, for Jesus Curist’s 
sake. Amen.” Such a tenderness of conscience, 
such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely be 
found. It is, surely, not decent in those who are 
hardened in indifference to spiritual improvement, 
to treat this pious anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriac disorder, which was 
ever lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwith- 
standing his remarkable love of company, to be 
entirely averse to society, the most fatal symptom 
of that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, as an 
old friend he was admitted to visit him, and that 
he found him in a deplorable state, sighing, groan- 
ing, talking to himself, and restlessly walking from 
room to room. He then used this emphatical ex- 
pression of the misery which he felt: ‘‘1 would con- 
sent to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits”. 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since I knew him. I was certain that 
he was frequently uttering pious ejaculations; for 
fragments of the Lord’s Prayer have been distinctly 
overheard. His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of whom 
Churchill says, 


‘That Davies hath a very pretty wife,” 
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when Dr. Johnson muttered—‘‘lead us not into 
temptation,” used with waggish and gallant humour 
to whisper Mrs. Davies, ‘‘ You, my dear, are the 


cause of this ”: 

He had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends even ventured to ask an explanation. It ap- 
peared to me some superstitious habit, which he had 
contracted early, and from which he had never called 
upon his reason to disentangle him. This was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, 
by a certain number of steps from a certain point, 
or at least so as that either his right or his left foot 
(I am not certain which) should constantly make the 
first actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for I have, 
upon innumerable occasions, observed him suddenly 
stop, and then seem to count his steps with a deep 
earnestness; and when he had neglected or gone 
wrong in this sort of magical movement, I have 
seen him go back again, put himself in a proper 
posture to begin the ceremony, and, having gone 
through it, break from his abstraction, walk briskly 
on, and join his companion. A strange instance of 
something of this nature, even when on horseback, 
happened when he was in the Isle of Sky. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has observed him to go a good way about, 
rather than cross a particular alley in Leicester-fields; 
but this Sir Joshua imputed to his having had some 
disagreeable recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged 
to him, and made very observable parts of his appear- 
ance and manner, may not be omitted, it is requisite 
to mention, that while talking or even musing as he 
sat in his chair, he commonly held his head to one 
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side towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a 
tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and 
forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the same direc- 
tion, with the palm of his hand. In the intervals of 
articulating he made various sounds with his mouth; 
sometimes as if ruminating, or what is called chewing 
the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backwards from the roof of 
his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes 
protruding it against his upper gums in front, as if 
pronouncing quickly under his breath, Zoo, too, too: 
all this accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful 
look, but more frequently with a smile. Generally © 
when he had concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted 
by violence and vociferation, he used to blow out his 
breath like a whale. This I suppose was a relief to 
his lungs; and seemed in him to be a contemptuous 
mode of expression, as if he had made the arguments 
of his opponent fly like chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I 
here give for the sneering jocularity of such as have 
no relish of an exact likeness; which to render cop- 
plete, he who draws it must not disdain the slightest 
strokes. But if witlings should be inclined to attack 
this account, let them have the candour to quote 
what I have offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Reverend 
Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. Whatever 
dissatisfaction he felt at what he considered as a 
slow progress in intellectual improvement, we find 
that his heart was tender, and his affections warm, 
as appears from the following very kind letter: 
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‘‘To JosHuA REYNOLDS, Esg. IN LEICESTER-FIELDS, 
LONDON. 
“DEAR. SIR, 


‘‘] pip not hear of your sickness till I heard 
likewise of your recovery, and therefore escaped that 
part of your pain, which every man must feel, to 
whom you are known as you are known to me. 

‘Having had no particular account of your dis- 
order, I know not in what state it has left you. If 
the amusement of my company can exhilarate the 
languor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a day to 
come to you; for I know not how I can so effectually 
promote my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or 
my own interest as by preserving you, in whom, if I 
should lose you, I should lose almost the only man 
whom I call a friend. 

‘* Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from 
dear Miss Reynolds. Make my compliments to Mr. 
Mudge. Iam, dear Sir, 


“Your most affectionate 


‘*And most humble servant, 


‘* SAM. JOHNSON.” 
** At the Rev. Mr. Percy’s, at Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonshire (by 
Castle Ashby), Aug. 19, 1764.” 


Early in the year 1765 he paid a short visit to the 


University of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beau-_ 


clerk. There is a lively picturesque account of his 
behaviour on this visit, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March 1785, being an extract of a letter from the 
late Dr. John Sharp. The two following sentences 
are very characteristical: ‘‘ He drank his large pota- 
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tions of tea with me, interrupted by many an indig- 
nant contradiction, and many a noble sentiment ”.— 
‘* Several persons got into his company the last even- 
ing at Trinity, where, about twelve, he began to be 
very great; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very 
skin, then gave her for his toast, and drank her in 
two bumpers.” 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupu- 
lous Christian humility, appear in his pious medita- 
tion on Easter Day this year.—‘‘I purpose again to 
partake of the blessed sacrament; yet when I con- 
sider how vainly I have hitherto resolved at this 
annual commemoration of my Saviour’s death, to 
regulate my life by his laws, I am almost afraid to 
renew my resolutions.” 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and 
show that he laboured under a severe depression of 
spirits. ‘‘Since the last Easter I have reformed no 
evil habit; my time has been unprofitably spent, and 
seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. Jy 
memory grows confused, and I know not how the days 
pass over me. Good Lord, deliver me!” 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kind- 
ness done to him than Johnson. There is a little 
circumstance in his diary this year, which shows him 
in a very amiable light. 

“July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which 
he had formerly lent me in my necessity, and for 
which Tetty expressed her gratitude.” 

‘July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.” 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the 
same kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly 
received from him. Indeed his liberality as to money 
was very remarkable. The next article in his diary 
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is, ‘‘ July 16th, I received seventy-five pounds. Lent 
Mr. Davies twenty-five.” 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised 
Johnson with a spontaneous compliment of the high- 
est academical honours, by creating him Doctor of 
Laws. This unsolicited mark of distinction, con- 
ferred on so great a literary character, did much 
honour to the judgment and liberal spirit of that 
learned body. Johnson acknowledged the favour in 
a letter to Dr. Leland, one of their number; but I 
have not been able to obtain a copy of it. 

He appears this year to have been seized with a 
temporary fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both 
of studying law, and of engaging in politicks. His 
‘‘Prayer before the Study of Law” is truly admir- 
able: 

‘¢ Sept. 26, 1705 

‘“‘Almighty Gop, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without whose bless- 
ing study is ineffectual; enable me, if it be thy will, 
to attain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct 
the doubtful, and instruct the ignorant; to prevent 
wrongs and terminate contentions; and grant that I 
may use that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy 
glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Curist’s sake. 

** Amen.” 


His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is 
entitled, ‘‘ Engaging in Po.iticks with H n,” no 
doubt, his friend, the Right Honourable William 
Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a long acquaint- 
ance, he had a great esteem, and to whose conversa- 
tion he once paid this high compliment: ‘‘I am very 
unwilling to be left alone, Sir, and therefore I go 
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with my company down the first pair of stairs, in’ 
some hopes that they may, perhaps, return again; I 
go with you, Sir, as far as the street-door”. In what: 
particular department he intended to engage, does: 
not appear, nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His. 
prayer is in general terms: ‘‘ Enlighten my under-- 
standing with knowledge of right, and govern my 
will by thy laws, that no deceit may mislead me, nor 
temptation corrupt me; that I may always endeavour’ 
to do good, and hinder evil”. There is nothing upon: 
the subject in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his being intro- 
duced into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of the most 
eminent brewers in England, and member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Southwark. Foreigners are: 
not a little amazed, when they hear of brewers, dis- 
tillers, and men in similar departments of trade, held. 
forth as persons of considerable consequence. In 
this great commercial country it is natural that a 
situation which produces much wealth should be con- 
sidered as very respectable; and, no doubt, honest 
industry is entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the 
too rapid advances of men of low extraction tends 
to lessen the value of that distinction by birth and 
gentility, which has ever been found beneficial to the 
grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to: 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale’s father: 
*‘ He worked at six shillings a week for twenty years: 
in the great brewery, which afterwards was his own. 
The proprietor of it had an only daughter, who was: 
married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer” 
should continue the business. On the old man’s: 
death, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To 


find a purchaser for so large a property was a diffi- 
(c 171) ff 
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cult matter; and, after some time, it was suggested, 
that it would be adviseable to treat with Thrale, a 
sensible, active, honest man, who had been employed 
in the house, and to transfer the whole to him for 
thirty thousand pounds, security being taken upon 
the property. This was accordingly settled. In 
eleven years Thrale paid the purchase-money. He 
acquired a large fortune, and lived to be a member 
of Parliament for Southwark. But what was most 
remarkable was the liberality with which he used 
his riches. He gave his son and daughters the best 
education. The esteem which his good conduct pro- 
cured him from the nobleman who had married his 
master’s daughter, made him to be treated with much 
attention; and his son, both at school and at the 
University of Oxford, associated with young men of 
the first rank. His allowance from his father, after 
he left college, was splendid; not less than a thou- 
sand a year. This, in a man who had risen as old 
Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance of 
generosity. He used to say, ‘If this young dog 
‘does not find so much after I am gone as he expects, 
let him remember that he has had a great deal in 
my own time’.” 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had 
good sense enough to carry on his father’s trade, 
which was of such extent, that I remember he once 
told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of ten 
thousand a year; ‘‘Not (said he) that I get ten 
thousand a year by it, but it is an estate to a family”. 
Having left daughters only, the property was sold 
for the immense sum of one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds; a magnificent proof of what may 
be done by fair trade in a long period of time. 
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There may be some who think that a new system 
of gentility might be established, upon principles 
totally different from what have hitherto prevailed. 
Our present heraldry, it may be said, is suited to 
the barbarous times in which it had its origin. It is 
chiefly founded upon ferocious merit, upon military 
excellence. Why, in civilized times, we may be 
asked, should there not be rank and honours, upon 
principles, which, independent of long custom, are 
certainly not less worthy, and which, when once 
allowed to be connected with elevation and prece- 
dency, would obtain the same dignity in our imagina- 
tion? Why should not the knowledge, the skill, the 
expertness, the assiduity, and the spirited hazards 
of trade and commerce, when crowned with success, 
be entitled to give those flattering distinctions by 
which mankind are so universally captivated? 

Such are the specious, but false, arguments for a 
proposition which always will find numerous advo- 
cates, in a nation where men are every day starting 
up from obscurity to wealth. To refute them is need- 
less. The general sense of mankind cries out, with 
irresistible force, ‘‘ Un gentilhomme est toujours gen- 
tilhomme”’. 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hester Lynch Salus- 
bury, of good Welsh extraction, a lady of lively 
talents, improved by education. That Johnson’s 
introduction into Mr. Thrale’s family, which contri- 
buted so much to the happiness of his life, was owing 
to her desire for his conversation, is a very probable 
and the general supposition: but it is not the truth. 
Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, 
having spoken very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was 
requested to make them acquainted. This being 
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mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation 
to dinner at Thrale’s, and was so much pleased with 
his reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and they 
so much pleased with him, that his invitations to 
their house were more and more frequent, till at 
last he became one of the family, and an apartment 
was appropriated to him, both in their house at 
Southwark and in their villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, 
as a man of excellent principles, a good scholar, well 
skilled in trade, of a sound understanding, and of 
manners such as presented the character of a plain 
independent English ’Squire. As this family will 
frequently be mentioned in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that 
Mr. Thrale was inferior, and in some degree insig- 
nificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper 
to give a true state of the case from the authority of 
Johnson himself in his own words. 

‘“*] know no man (said he), who is more master 
of his wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds 
up a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that she is above him in literary attainments. 
She is more flippant; but he has ten times her learn- 
ing: he is a regular scholar; but her learning is that 
of a schoolboy in one of the lower forms.” My 
readers may naturally wish for some representation 
of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, 
well proportioned, and stately. As for Madam, or 
my Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to men- 
tion Mrs. Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. 
She has herself given us a lively view of the idea 
which Johnson had of her person, on her appearing 
before him in a dark-coloured gown: ‘‘ You little 
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creatures should never wear those sort of clothes, 
however; they are unsuitable in every way. What! 
have not all insects gay colours?” Mr. Thrale gave 
his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the choice of 
their company, and in the mode of entertaining them. 
He understood and valued Johnson, without remis- 
sion, from their first acquaintance to the day of his 
death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with Johnson’s 
conversation for its own sake, and had also a very 
allowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with 
the attention of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than 
this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale’s all the com- 
forts and even luxuries of life: his melancholy was 
diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by associa- 
tion with an agreeable and well-ordered family. He 
was treated with the utmost respect, and even affec- 
tion. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when 
they were alone. But this was not often the case; 
for he found here a constant succession of what gave 
him the highest enjoyment, the society of the learned, 
the witty, and the eminent in every way; who were 
assembled in numerous companies; called forth his 
wonderful powers, and gratified him with admiration, 
to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave to 
the world his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had 
no other merit but that of producing his Preface, in 
which the excellencies and defects of that immortal 
bard are displayed with a masterly hand, the nation 
would have had no reason to complain. A blind 
indiscriminate admiration of Shakspeare had ex- 
posed the British nation to the ridicule of foreigners. 
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Johnson, by candidly admitting the faults of his poet, 
had the more credit in bestowing on him deserved 
and indisputable praise; and doubtless none of all 
his panegyrists have done him half so much honour. 
Their praise was like that of a counsel, upon his own 
side of the cause; Johnson’s was like the grave, well 
considered, and impartial opinion of the judge, which 
falls from his lips with weight, and is received with 
reverence. What he did as a commentator has no 
small share of merit, though his researches were not 
so ample, and his investigations so acute as they 
might have been; which we now certainly know from 
the labours of other able and ingenious critics who 
have followed him. He has enriched his edition with 
a concise account of each play, and of his character- 
istic excellence. Many of his notes have illustrated 
obscurities in the text, and placed passages eminent 
for beauty in a more conspicuous light; and he has, 
in general, exhibited such a mode of annotation, as 
may be beneficial to all subsequent editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. 
William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D. 
from a Scotch University, and wrote for the book- 
sellers in a great variety of branches. Though he 
certainly was not without considerable merit, he 
wrote with so little regard to decency, and principles, 
and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that his 
reputation was neither extensive nor lasting. I re- 
member one evening, when some of his works were 
mentioned, Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard 
of them; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, ‘Sir, 
he is one of the many who have made themselves 
publick, without making themselves known”. 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, 
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wrote an answer to Kenrick’s review of Johnson’s 
Shakspeare. Johnson was at first angry that Kenrick’s 
attack should have the credit of an answer. But 
afterwards, considering the young man’s good inten- 
tion, he kindly noticed him, and probably would have 
done more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated 
Voltaire very contemptuously, observing, upon some 
of his remarks, ‘‘ These are the petty cavils of petty 
minds”. Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack upon 
Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sallies which 
] remember to have read; but there being no general 
index to his voluminous works, have searched in 
vain, and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought 
Johnson should not disdain to contend. I pressed 
him to answer. He said, he perhaps might; but he 
never did. 

From one of his Journals I transcribed what fol- 
lows: 

‘At church, Oct., —65. 

**To avoid all singularity; Bonaventura.' 

“*To come in before service, and compose my mind 
by meditation, or by reading some portions of scrip- 
ture. TZetty. 

“If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless 
attention be more troublesome than useful. 

‘To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of my- 
self upon God, and a resignation of all into his holy 
hand.” 

In 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson 
was so busily employed with his edition of Shak- 


1 He was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent person,. 
who for his piety was named The Seraphick Doctor. 
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speare, as to have had little leisure for any other 
diterary exertion, or, indeed, even for private corre~ 
spondence. He did not favour me with a single 
letter for more than two years, for which it will 
appear that he afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assis- 
tance to his friends, and others, in revising their 
avorks, and in writing for them, or greatly improving 
their Dedications. In that courtly species of com- 
position no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though thes 
loftiness of his mind prevented him from ever dedi-- 
cating in his own person, he wrote a very great num- 
ber of Dedications for others. Some of these, the: 
persons who were favoured with them, are unwilling 
should be mentioned, from a too anxious apprehen-- 
sion, as I think, that they might be suspected of 
having received larger assistance; and some, after} 
all the diligence I have bestowed, have escaped my; 
enquiries. He told me, a great many years ago,. 
‘‘he believed he had dedicated to all the Royal 
Family round”; and it was indifferent to him what 
was the subject of the work dedicated, provided it 
were innocent. He once dedicated some Musick for 
the German Flute to Edward, Duke of York. In 
writing Dedications for others, he considered himself 
as by no means speaking his own sentiments. 

I returned to London in February, and found Dr. 
Johnson in a good house in Johnson’s court, Fleet 
Street, in which he had accommodated Miss Williams 
with an apartment on the ground floor, while Mr. 
Levett occupied his post in the garret: his faithful 
Francis was still attending upon him. He received 
me with much kindness. The fragments of our first 
«conversation, which I have preserved, are these: 
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I told him that Voltaire, in a conversation with me, 
had distinguished Pope and Dryden thus:—‘‘ Pope 
drives a handsome chariot, with a couple of neat 
trim nags; Dryden a coach, and six stately horses”. 
Jounson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, the truth is, they both drive 
coaches and six; but Dryden’s horses are either 
galloping or stumbling: Pope’s go at a steady even 
trot.” He said of Goldsmith’s Traveller, which had 
been published in my absence, ‘‘ There has not been 
so fine a poem since Pope’s time”. 

And here it is proper to settle with authentic 
precision, what has long floated in public report, as 
to Johnson’s being himself the author of a consider- 
able part of that poem. Much, no doubt, both of the 
sentiments and expression were derived from conver- 
sation with him; and it was certainly submitted to 
his friendly revision; but in the year 1783, he at my 
request marked with a pencil the lines which he had 
furnished, which are only line 42oth, 


y 


“‘To stop too fearful, and too faint to go;’ 


and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet 
but one, which I distinguish by the Italic character: 


“ How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 
Our own felicity we make or find; 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestick joy: 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel, 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.” 


He added, ‘‘ These are all of which I can be sure” 
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They bear a small proportion to the whole, which 
consists of four hundred and thirty-eight verses. 
Goidsmith, in the couplet which he inserted, mentions} 
Luke as a person well known, and superficial readers ; 
have passed it over quite smoothly; while those of! 
more attention have been as much perplexed by Luke? 
as by Zydiat, in ‘‘The Vanity of Human Wishes”. 
The truth is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mis-: 
take. In the Respublica Hungarica, there is an ac-- 
count of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, headed | 
by two brothers, of the name of Zeck, George and | 
Luke. When it was quelled, George, not Luke, was i 
punished by his head being encircled with a red-hot: 
iron crown: ‘‘corond candescente ferred coronatur”’. 
The same severity of torture was exercised on the: 
Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of King James I. 
of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by’ 
marking the lines which he furnished to Goldsmith’s | 
‘* Deserted Village”, which are only the last four: 


‘* That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away: 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 


Talking of education, ‘‘ People have nowadays 
(said he), got a strange opinion that everything 
should be taught by lectures. Now, I cannot see 
that lectures can do so much good as reading the 
books from which the lectures are taken. I know 
nothing that can be best taught by lectures, except 
where experiments are to be shown. You may teach 


chymistry by lectures:—You might teach making of 
‘ shoes by lectures!” 
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At night I supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, 
that we might renew our social intimacy at the 
original place of meeting. But there was now a 
considerable difference in his way of living. Having 
had an illness, in which he was advised to leave off 
wine, he had, from that period, continued to abstain 
from it, and drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had 
met with abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to in- 
fidelity, that he treated the hopes of immortality with 
brutal levity; and said, ‘‘ As man dies like a dog, let 
him lie like a dog”. Jounson. ‘‘ /f he dies like a dog, 
let him lie like a dog.” I added, that this man said 
to me, ‘‘I hate mankind, for I think myself one of 
the best of them, and I know how bad I am”. 
Jounson. ‘‘Sir, he must be very singular in his 
opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of men; 
for none of his friends think him so.”—He said, 
*“No honest man could be a Deist; for no man 
could be so after a fair examination of the proofs of 
Christianity”. I named Hume. Jounson. ‘‘No, 
Sir; Hume owned to a clergyman in the bishop- 
rick of Durham, that he had never read the New 
Testament with attention.”” —I mentioned Hume’s 
notion, that all who are happy are equally happy; 
a little Miss with a new gown at a dancing-school 
ball, a General at the head of a victorious army, and 
an orator, after having made an eloquent speech in 
a great assembly. Jounson. “Sir, that all who are 
happy, are equally happy, is not true. A peasant 
and a philosopher may be equally sazzsfied, but not 
equally happy. Happiness consists in the multiplicity 
of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not 
capacity for having equal happiness with a philo- 
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sopher.” I remember this very question very happily 
illustrated in opposition to Hume, by the Reveren 
Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. ‘‘A small drinking- 
glass and a large one (said he) may be equally full; 
but the large one holds more than the small.” 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and sai 
to me, ‘‘ You have now lived five-and-twenty years,, 
and you have employed them well”. ‘Alas, Sir 
(said 1), I fear not. Do I know history? Do I know 
mathematics? DoIknow law?” Jounson. ‘‘ Why, 
Sir, though you may know no science so well as tot 
be able to teach it, and no profession so well as toi 
be able to follow it, your general mass of knowledge 
of books and men renders you very capable to make: 
yourself master of any science, or fit yourself for any) 
profession.” I mentioned that a gay friend had ad- 
vised me against being a lawyer, because I should be: 
excelled by plodding blockheads. JoHNson. ‘‘ Why,, 
Sir, in the formulary and statutory part of law, a 
plodding blockhead may excel; but in the ingenious 
and rational part of it a plodding blockhead can never ° 
excel.” 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in 
the world, by courting great men, and asked him 
whether he had ever submitted to it. JOHNSON. 
‘* Why, Sir, I never was near enough to great men, 
to court them. You may be prudently attached to 
great men, and yet independent. You are not to do 
what you think wrong; and, Sir, you are to calcu- 
late, and not pay too dear for what you get. You 
must not give a shilling’s worth of court for six- 
pence worth of good. But if you can get a shilling’s 
worth of good for sixpence worth of court, you are 
a fool if you do not pay court.” 
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He said, ‘‘If convents should be allowed at all, 
they should only be retreats for persons unable to 
serve the public, or who have served it. It is our 
first duty to serve society; and, after we have done 
that, we may attend wholly to the salvation of our 
own souls. A youthful passion for abstracted de- 
votion should not be encouraged.” 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other 
mysterious manifestations; the fulfilment of which, 
I suggested, might happen by chance. JOHNSON. 
“Yes, Sir, but they have happened so often, that 
mankind have agreed to think them not fortuitous.” 

I taiked to him a great deal of what I had seen in 
Corsica, and of my intention to publish an account 
of it. He encouraged me by saying, ‘‘ You cannot 
go to the bottom of the subject; but all that you tell 
us will be new to us. Give us as many anecdotes as 
you can.” 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday 
the 15th of February, when I presented to him my 
old and most intimate friend, the Reverend Mr. 
Temple, then of Cambridge. I having mentioned 
that I had passed some time with Rousseau in his 
wild retreat, and having quoted some remark made 
by Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many plea- 
sant hours in Italy, Johnson said (sarcastically), 
“‘It seems, Sir, that you have kept very good 
company abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes!” Thinking 
it enough to defend one at a time, I said nothing 
as to my gay friend, but answered with a smile, 
‘““My dear Sir, you don’t call Rousseau bad com- 
pany. Do you really think him a bad man?” 
Jounson. ‘‘Sir, if you are talking jestingly of this, 
I don’t talk with you. If you mean to be serious, 
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I think him one of the worst of men; a rascal 
who ought to be hunted out of society, as he ha: 
been. Three or four nations have expelled him 
and it is a shame that he is protected in thi 
country.”” BosweLi. ‘‘I don’t deny, Sir, but tha 
his novel may, perhaps, do harm; but I canno 
think his intention was bad.” Jounson. ‘Sir, tha 
will not do. We cannot prove any man’s intention} 
to be bad. You may shoot a man through thaf 
head, and say you intended to miss him; but the 
judge will order you to be hanged. An_allegec 
want of intention, when evil is committed, will no 
be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is 
a very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence 
for his transportation, than that of any felon whe 
has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. 
Yes, I should like to have him work in the planta+ 
tions.” BosweLi. ‘Sir, do you think him as bac 
a man as Voltaire?” JouNson. ‘‘ Why, Sir, it is 
difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity betwee 
them.” 

This violence seemed very strange to me, wh 
had read many of Rousseau’s animated writing: 
with great pleasure, and even edification; had bee 
much pleased with his society, and was just com 
from the Continent, where he was very generall 
admired. Nor can I yet allow that he deserve 
the very severe censure which Johnson pronounce 
upon him. His absurd preference of savage t 
civilized life, and other singularities, are proofs 
rather of a defect in his understanding, than of any} 
depravity in his heart. And notwithstanding thes 
unfavourable opinion which many unworthy men} 
have expressed of his ‘‘ Profession de Foi du Vicatre' 
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Savoyard,” 1 cannot help admiring it as the perform- 
ance of a man full of sincere reverential submission 
to Divine Mystery, though beset with perplexing 
doubts; a state of mind to be viewed with pity rather 
than with anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson 
said, ‘‘So far is it from being true that men are 
naturally equal, that no two people can be half an 
hour together, but one shall acquire an evident 
superiority over the other”’. 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, 
to console ourselves, when distressed or embar- 
rassed, by thinking of those who are in a worse 
situation than ourselves. This, I observed, could 
not apply to all, for there must be some who have 
nobody worse than they are. JOHNSON. ‘‘ Why, to 
be sure, Sir, there are; but they don’t know it. 
There is no being so poor and so contemptible, who 
does not think there is somebody still poorer and 
still more contemptible.” 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, 
I had not many opportunities of being with Dr. 
Johnson; but I felt my veneration for him in no de- 
gree lessened, by my having seen multorum hominum 
mores et urbes.1 On the contrary, by having it in 
my power to compare him with many of the most 
celebrated persons of other countries, my admira- 
tion of his extraordinary mind was increased and 
confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared 
in his manners, was more striking to me now, from 
my having been accustomed to the studied smooth 
complying habits of the Continent; and I clearly 


1 Manners and cities of many men. 
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recognized in him, not without respect for his honest : 
conscientious zeal, the same indignant and sarcastical | 
mode of treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken | 
good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased him 
with an account of the-infidelity of his servant, who, 


he said, would not believe the scriptures, because he : 


could not read them in the original tongues, and be: 
sure that they were not invented; ‘‘ Why, foolish 
fellow (said Johnson), has he any better authority 
for almost everything that he believes?” BosweE t. 
‘‘Then the vulgar, Sir, never can know they are 
right, but must submit themselves to the learned.” 


Jounson. ‘To be sure, Sir. The vulgar are the 
children of the State, and must be taught like 
children.” Boswett. ‘*Then, Sir, a poor Turk 


must be a Mahometan, just as a poor English- 
man must be a Christian?” JouHNson. ““ Why, yes, 
Sir; and what then? This now is such stuff as I 
used to talk to my mother, when I first began to 
think myself a clever fellow; and she ought to have 
whipt me for it.” 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on 
him, with the hope of prevailing on him to sup 
with us at the Mitre. We found him indisposed, 
and resolved not to go abroad. ‘‘Come then 
(said Goldsmith), we will not go to the Mitre to- 


night, since we cannot have the big man with us.” | 


Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of which 
Goldsmith and I partook, while our friend, now a 


water-drinker, sat by us. Goxtpsmirtn. ‘I think, Mr. © 


Johnson, you don’t go near the theatres now. You 
give yourself no more concern about a new play, 
than if you had never had anything to do with the 
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stage.” JoHNson. “‘ Why, Sir, our tastes greatly 
alter. The lad does not care for the child’s rattle. 
As we advance in the journey of life we drop some of 
the things which have pleased us; whether it be that 
we are fatigued and don’t choose to carry so many 
things any farther, or that we find other things 
which we like better.” Boswe.v. ‘‘ But, Sir, why 
don’t you give us something in some other way?” 
GotpsmiTH. ‘ Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you.” 
Jounson. ‘‘No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any 
more. No man is obliged to do as much as he can 
do. A man is to have part of his life to himself. 
If a soldier has fought a good many campaigns, 
he is not to be blamed, if he retires to ease and 
tranquillity. A physician, who has practised long in 
a great city, may be excused, if he retires to a small 
town, and takes less practice. Now, Sir, the good 
i can do by my conversation bears the same pro- 
portion to the good I can do by my writings, that 
the practice of a physician, retired to a small town, 
does to his practice in a great city.” BOSWELL. 
** But I wonder, Sir, you have not more pleasure in 
writing than in not writing.” JoHNsoN. ‘‘Sir, you 
may wonder.” 

He talked of making verses, and observed, ‘‘ The 
great difficulty is, to know when you have made 
good ones. When composing, I have generally had 
them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking 
up and down in my room; and then I have written 
them down, and often, from laziness, have written 
only half lines. I have written a hundred lines in 
a day. I remember I wrote a hundred lines of 
‘The Vanity of Human Wishes’ in a day. Doctor 


(turning to Goldsmith), I am not quite idle; I made 
(c 171) 8 
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one line t’other day; but I made no more.” GoL 
smiTH. ‘‘ Let us hear it; we'll put a bad one to it.. 
Jounson. ‘‘ No, Sir, I have forgot it.” 

Such specimens of the easy and playful convers 
tion of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I thin 
to be prized; as exhibiting the little varieties of 
mind so enlarged and so powerful when objects c 
consequence required its exertions, and as giving u 
a minute knowledge of his character and modes c 
thinking. 

After I had been some time in Scotland, I me 
tioned to him in a letter that ‘‘ On my first return t) 
my native country, after some years of absence, I w 
told of a vast number of my acquaintance who wer 
all gone to the land of forgetfulness, and I foun 
myself like a man stalking over a field of battle 
who every moment perceives someone lying dead’ 
I complained of irresolution, and mentioned 
having made a vow as a security for good conduct 
I wrote to him again without being able to mo 
his indolence; nor did I hear from him till I h 
received a copy of my inaugural Exercise, or Thess 
in Civil Law, which I published at my admission 
an Advocate, as is the custom in Scotland. He th 
wrote to me as follows: 


‘*To JAMES BoswELL, Esq. 
** DEAR SIR, 
‘‘ THE reception of your Thesis put me in mi 
of my debt to you. Why did you * * * * *,1 


will punish you for it, by telling you that your Lat 
wants.icorrectiongsy oy ees 


‘‘] have now vexed you enough, and will try ti 


1 The passage omitted alluded to a private transaction. 
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please you. Your resolution to obey your father I 
sincerely approve; but do not accustom yourself to 
enchain your volatility by vows; they will sometime 
leave a thorn in your mind, which you will, perhaps, 
never be able to extract or eject. Take this warning; 
it is of great importance. 

“‘The study of the law is what you very justly 
term it, copious and generous; and in adding your 
name to its professors, you have done exactly what 
I always wished, when I wished you best. I hope 
that you will continue to pursue it vigorously and 
constantly. You gain, at least, what is no small 
advantage, security from those troublesome discon- 
tents, which are always obtruding themselves upon 
a mind vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

“You ought to think it no small inducement to 
diligence and perseverance, that they will please 
your father. We all live upon the hope of pleasing 
somebody, and the pleasure of pleasing ought to 
be greatest, and at last always will be greatest, 
when our endeavours are exerted in consequence of 
our duty. 

‘** Life is not long, and too much of it must not 
pass in idle deliberation how it shall be spent: de- 
liberation, which those who begin it by prudence, 
and continue it with subtilty, must, after long ex- 
pense of thought, conclude by chance. To prefer 
one future mode of life to another, upon just reasons, 
requires faculties which it has not pleased our Creator 
to give us. 

“If therefore the profession you have chosen has 
some unexpected inconveniences, console yourself by 
reflecting that no profession is without them; and 
that all the importunities and perplexities of busi- 
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ness are softness and luxury, compared with the: 
incessant cravings of vacancy, and the unsatisfactory} 
expedients of idleness. 


‘ Hec sunt que nostra potut te voce monere,; 
Vade, age.’* 


‘*As to your Hzstory of Corsica, you have no mate 
rials which others have not, or may not have. Yo 
have, somehow or other, warmed your imagina 
tion. I wish there were some cure, like the lover’ 
leap, for all heads of which some single idea ha 
obtained an unreasonable and irregular possession. 
Mind your own affairs, and leave the Corsicans t 
theirs. I am, dear Sir, 


‘* Your most humble servant, 


‘* SAM. JOHNSON. 
“London, Aug. 21, 1766." 


“To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
“« Auchinleck, Nov. 6, 1766. 


‘MUCH ESTEEMED AND DEAR SIR, 
1 plead not euilty io**  *. = ee 
% * & X 
‘“‘Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of th 
charges brought against me, I presume you will 
not be displeased if I escape the punishment whic 
you have decreed for me unheard. If you hav 
discharged the arrows of criticism against an inno. 
cent man, you must rejoice to find they have misse 
him, or have not been pointed so as to wound him. 
‘To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with al’ 


1 This is what I could advise you with my own tongue: Go on. | 


2 The passage omitted explained the transaction to which the precedin 
letter had alluded. 
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deference, going to offer a few observations in 
defence of my Latin, which you have found fault 
i a ea 

**T have defended myself as well as I could. 

** Might I venture to differ from you with regard 
to the utility of vows? I am sensible that it would 
be very dangerous to make vows rashly, and without 
a due consideration. But I cannot help thinking 
that they may often be of great advantage to one 
of a variable judgment and irregular inclinations. 
I always remember a passage in one of your letters 
to our Italian friend Baretti; where, talking of the 
monastic life, you say you do not wonder that 
serious men should put themselves under the pro- 
tection of a religious order, when they have found 
how unable they are to take care of themselves. 
For my own part, without affecting to be a Socrates, 
I am sure I have a more than ordinary struggle to 
maintain with the Evil Principle; and all the methods 
I can devise are little enough to keep me tolerably 
steady in the paths of rectitude. 


* * * * * * * * * 


‘*T am ever, with the highest veneration, 
‘“‘ Your affectionate humble servant, 
James BosweELL.” 


It appears from Johnson’s diary, that he was this 
year at Mr. Thrale’s, from before Midsummer till after 
Michaelmas, and that he afterwards passed a month 
at Oxford. He had then contracted a great intimacy 
with Mr. Chambers of that University, afterwards 
Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges in India. 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw, alike distinguished by his 
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genius, misfortunes, and misconduct, published this 
year a poem, called ‘‘ The Race, by Mercurius Spur, 
Esq.” in which he whimsically made the living poets 
of England contend for pre-eminence of fame byy 
running: 


‘Prove by their heels the prowess of the head”. 


In this poem there was the following portrait of 
Johnson: 


“Here Johnson comes,—unblest with outward grace, 
His rigid morals stamp’d upon his face. 
While strong conceptions struggle in his brain; 
(For even wit is brought to bed with pain :) 
To view him, porters with their loads would rest, 
And babes cling frightened to the nurse’s breast, 
With looks convulsed he roars in pompous strain, 
And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 
The Nine, with terrour struck, who ne'er had seen, 
Aught human with so terrible a mien, 
Debating whether they should stay or run, 
Virtue steps forth and claims him for her son. 
With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 
Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field ; 
But wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 
Since Fame, resolv’d his various pleas to crown, 
Though fore’d his present claim to disavow, 
Had long reserv'd a chaplet for his brow. 
He bows, obeys; for time shall first expire.” 
Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire.” 


The Honourable Thomas Hervey and his lady, 
having unhappily disagreed, and being about ta 
separate, Johnson interfered as their friend, and 
wrote him a letter of expostulation, which I have 
not been able to find; but the substance of it is 
ascertained by a letter to Johnson in answer to it, 
which Mr. Hervey printed. The occasion of this 
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correspondence between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Her- 
vey, was thus related to me by Mr. Beauclerk. 
‘“Tom Hervey had a great liking for Johnson, and 
in his will had left him a legacy of fifty pounds. One 
day he said to me ‘johnson may want this money 
now, more than afterwards. I have a mind to give 
it him directly. Will you be so good as to carry 
a fifty pound note from me to him?’ This I posi- 
tively refused to do, as he might, perhaps, have 
knocked me down for insulting him, and have after- 
wards put the note in his pocket. But I said, if 
Hervey would write him a letter, and enclose him 
a fifty pound note, I should take care to deliver it. 
He accordingly did write him a letter, mentioning 
that he was only paying a legacy a little sooner. 
To his letter he added, ‘ ?..S. fam going to part with 
my wife’. Johnson then wrote to him, saying nothing 
of the note, but remonstrating with him against part- 
ing with his wife.” 

When I mentioned to Johnson the story, in as deli- 
cate terms as I could, he told me that a fifty pound 
note was given to him by Mr. Hervey in considera- 
tion of his having written for him a pamphlet against 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, Mr. Hervey 
imagined, was the authour of an attack upon him; 
but that it was afterwards discovered to be the work 
of a garreteer, who wrote Zhe fool: the pamphlet 
therefore against Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the most 
remarkable incidents of Johnson’s life, which grati- 
fied his monarchical enthusiasm, and which he loved 
to relate with all its circumstances, when requested 
by his friends. This was his being honoured by a 
private conversation with his Majesty, in the library 
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at the Queen’s house. He had frequently visited 
those splendid rooms, and noble collection of books, , 
which he used to say was more numerous and curious} 
than he supposed any person could have made in the: 
time which the King had employed. Mr. Barnard,, 
the librarian, took care that he should have every’ 
accommodation that should contribute to his ease: 
and convenience, while indulging his literary taste: 
in that place: so that he had here a very agreeable: 
resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should 
be told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. 
Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did come, 
as soon as he was fairly engaged with a book, on 
which, while he sat by the fire, he seemed quite 
intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment 
where the King was, and, in obedience to his 
Majesty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 
was then in the library. His Majesty said he was 
at leisure, and would go to him: upon which Mr. 
Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the 
King’s table, and lighted his Majesty through a 
suite of rooms, till they came to a private door into 
the library, of which his Majesty had the key. Being 
entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to 
Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him, ‘‘Sir, here is the King”. Johnson 
started up, and stood still. His Majesty approached 
him, and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that he under- 
stood he came sometimes to the library; and then 
mentioned his having heard that the Doctor had 
been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond 
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of going thither. To which Johnson answered, that 
he was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, 
but was likewise glad to come back again. The 
King then asked him what they were doing at Ox- 
ford. Johnson answered, he could not much com- 
mend their diligence, but that in some respects they 
were mended, for they had put their press under 
regulations, and were at that time printing Polybius. 
He was then asked whether there were better libra- 
ries at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, he 
believed the Bodleian was larger than any they had 
at Cambridge; at the same time adding, ‘‘I hope, 
whether we have more books or not than they have 
at Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them 
as they do”. Being asked whether All Souls or 
Christchurch library was the largest, he answered, 
“All Souls library is the largest we have, except 
the Bodleian”. ‘‘Ay (said the King), that is the 
public library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any- 
thing. He answered, he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own stores as an original writer, and to continue his 
labours, then said ‘‘I do not think you borrow much 
from anybody”. Johnson said, he thought he had 
already done his part as a writer. ‘‘I should have 
thought so too (said the King), if you had not written 
so well.”—Johnson observed to me, upon this, that 
““No man could have paid a handsomer compliment; 
and it was fit for a King te pay. It was decisive.” 
When asked by another friend, at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s, whether he made any reply to this high com- 
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pliment, he answered, ‘‘No, Sir. When the King 
had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me to 
bandy civilities with my Sovereign.” Perhaps no 
man who had spent his whole life in courts could 
have shown a more nice and dignified sense of true 
politeness than Johnson did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he sup- 
posed he must have read a great deal; Johnson 
answered, that he thought more than he read; that 
he had read a great deal in the early part of his life, 
but having fallen into ill health, he had not been able 
to read much, compared with others: for instance, 
he said he had not read much, compared with Dr. 
Warburton. Upon which the King said, that he 
heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such general 
knowledge, that you could scarce talk with him on 
any subject on which he was not qualified to speak; 
and that his learning resembled Garrick’s acting, in 
its universality. His Majesty then talked of the 
controversy between Warburton and Lowth, which 
he seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what 
he thought of it. Johnson answered ‘‘ Warburton 
has most general, most scholastic learning; Lowth 
is the more correct scholar. I do not know which 
of them calls names best.” The King was pleased 
to say he was of the same opinion; adding, ‘‘ You 
do not think, then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much 
argument in the case”. Johnson said, he did not 
think there was. ‘‘Why truly (said the King), when 
once it comes to calling names, argument is pretty 
well at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of 
Lord Lyttelton’s history, which was then just pub- 
lished. Johnson said, he thought his style pretty 
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good, but that he had blamed Henry the Second 
rather too much. ‘‘ Why (said the King), they sel- 
dom do these things by halves.” ‘‘No, Sir~(an- 
swered Johnson), not to Kings.” But fearing to be 
misunderstood, he proceeded to explain himself; and 
immediately subjoined, ‘‘ That for those who spoke 
worse of Kings than they deserved, he could find 
no excuse; but that he could more easily conceive 
how some might speak better of them than they 
deserved, without any ill intention; for, as Kings 
had much in their power to give, those who were 
favoured by them would frequently, from gratitude, 
exaggerate their praises: and as this proceeded from 
a good motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as 
error could be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. 
Hill. Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious 
man, but had no veracity; and immediately men- 
tioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that 
writer, that he had seen objects magnified to a much 
greater degree by using three or four microscopes at 
a time than by using one. ‘‘ Now (added Johnson), 
everyone acquainted with microscopes knows, that 
the more of them he looks through, the less the 
object will appear.” ‘‘ Why (replied the King), this 
is not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily; 
for, if that be the case, everyone who can look 
through a microscope will be able to detect him.” 

“«T now (said Johnson to his friends, when relating 
what had passed) began to consider that I was de- 
preciating this man in the estimation of his Sove- 
reign, and thought it was time for me to say some- 
thing that might be more favourable.” He added, 
therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, a very 
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curious observer; and if he would have been con- 
tented to tell the world no more than he knew, he 
might have been a very considerable man, and 
needed not to have recourse to such mean expedients 
to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, men- 
tioned particularly the Journal des Savans, and asked 
Johnson if it was well done. Johnson said, it was 
formerly very well done, and gave some account of 
the persons who began it, and carried it on for some 
years: enlarging at the same time, on the nature and 
use of such works. The King asked him if it was 
well done now. Johnson answered, he had no reason 
to think that it was. The King then asked him if 
there were any other literary journals published in 
this kingdom, except the Monthly and Critical Re- 
views; and on being answered there was no other, 
his Majesty asked which of them was the best: John- 
son answered, that the Monthly Review was done 
with most care, the Crztzca/ upon the best principles; 
adding that the authours of the Monthly Review were 
enemies to the Church. This the King said he was 
sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions, when Johnson observed that they had 
now a better method of arranging their materials 
than formerly. ‘‘Ay (said the King), they are obliged 
to Dr. Johnson for that;” for his Majesty had heard 
and remembered the circumstance, which Johnson 
himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and proposed 
to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified 
his readiness to comply with his Majesty’s wishes. 
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During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked 
to his Majesty with profound respect, but still in his 
firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing room. After the King with- 
drew, Johnson showed himself highly pleased with 
his Majesty’s conversation, and gracious behaviour. 
He said to Mr. Barnard, ‘‘ Sir, they may talk of the 
King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman I 
have ever seen”. And he afterwards observed to 
Mr. Langton, ‘‘ Sir, his manners are those of as fine 
a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Four- 
teenth or Charles the Second”’. 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle of John- 
son’s friends was collected round him to hear his 
account of this memorable conversation, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, in his frank and lively manner, was very 
active in pressing him to mention the particulars. 
*““Come now, Sir, this is an interesting matter; 
do favour us with it.” Johnson, with great good 
humour, complied. 

He told them, ‘‘I found his Majesty wished I 
should talk, and I made it my business to talk. I 
find it does a man good to be talked to by his sove- 
reign. In the first place, a man cannot be in a 
passion—.”’ Here some question interrupted him, 
which is to be regretted, as he certainly would have 
pointed out and illustrated many circumstances of 
advantage, from being in a situation, where the 
powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous 
exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was 
employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s the particulars of what passed between the 
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King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved 
upon a sofa at some distance, affecting not to join 
in the least in the eager curiosity of the company. 
He assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming 
inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had relin- 
quished his purpose of~furnishing him with a Pro- 
logue to his play, with the hopes of which he had 
been flattered; but it was strongly suspected that 
he was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular 
honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, 
the frankness and simplicity of his natural character 
prevailed. He sprung from the sofa, advanced to 
Johnson, and in a kind of flutter, from imagining 
himself in the situation which he had just been 
hearing described, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, you 
acquitted yourself in this conversation 
better than I should have done; 
for I should have bowed 
and stammered through 
the whole of it”. 
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